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1940  Oberlin  Mock  Convention 
The  British  Empire  and  Mr.  Everson 
Art  Museum  Shows  Prints 
Footprints  of  the  Class  of  1940 
Neivs  of  335  Oberlin  Alumni 
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Greetings  from  France 

16  Rue  du  Pries 

Lille,  Nord,  France. 

April  7,  1940. 

Dear  Friend: 

It  was  indeed  a real  pleasure  to  me  to  hear 
from  you.  If  the  U.  S.  A.  were  not  so  far,  I should 
not  hesitate  to  come  and  be  present  at  your 
meeting,  for  just  as  an  American  alumnus,  I call 
Oberlin  College  my  Alma  Mater  and  feel  proud 
to  have  belonged  to  it  during  two  years.  More 
than  ever,  Oberlin's  campus  and  buildings  seem 
fine  to  me,  and  your  country  like  a Paradise,  for 
it  knows  Peace. 

I am  teaching  here  in  this  Northern  town, 
wondering  what  tomorrow  will  be.  We  may 
suddenly  be  obliged  to  clear  the  town  on  ao 
count  of  military  events.  My  mother,  sister  and 
niece  are  already  gone  in  the  South,  my  brother 
is  mobilized,  having  left  his  wife,  two  children 
and  business.  All  this  is  very  painful  to  me.  Let  us 
wish  that  soon  Peace  might  be.  I am  an  admirer 
of  your  noble  President  for  his  endeavors  as  a 
peacemaker.  Will  the  dream  of  a Federative 
Europe  be  some  day  realized?  It  is  terrible  to 
think  that  as  long  as  such  as  Hitler's  form  of 
government  will  last  this  will  be  impossible.  It 
is  true  that  War  is  awful,  but  we  trust  that  we 
are  fighting  to  liberate  Czechoslovakia,  Poland 

and  for  liberty  as  a moral  value  despised 

by  dictators  such  as  Stalin  and  Hitler 

I am  back  from  the  South  where  I spent  the 
Easter  holidays.  Because  of  the  war  I dislike  to 


live  in  this  northern  part  (of  France)  more  than 
ever— unfortunately  1 am  obliged  to  remain 
here  for  the  present  time. 

I want  to  thank  you  and  the  Class  of  1920  for 
your  greetings  and  for  the  sympathy  you  show 
me  through  your  very  nice  letter.  1 should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  time  to  time  from  any  Ameri- 
can  friend. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Lucie  Rafinesque , '20. 

Curtain  Speech 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

May  3,  1940. 

Dear  Carroll  Shaw: 

I don’t  know  when  I have  looked  forward  so 
eagerly  to  writing  a letter.  Monday,  the  29th 
of  April,  1940,  at  Oberlin,  could  be  called  the 
climax  of  the  most  thrilling  experience  of  my  life. 

So  a letter  to  Oberlin  alumni  thanking  them 
for  their  part  in  it  is  a definite  pleasure. 

This  tour  in  “Springtime  for  Henry,”  which 
started  the  last  week  of  last  June,  has  held  many 
enjoyable,  stimulating  interests:  the  meeting  of 
new  people,  contacts  with  the  newspapers, 
audiences  which  laughed  and  applauded;  but 
above  all,  the  meeting  of  old  friends  and  especial' 
ly  those  who  knew  me — when.  And  when  that 
“when”  was  Oberlin,  they  were  particularly 
interesting. 

Every  detail  of  my  academy  and  college  life 
during  the  years  1905,  1906  and  1907  is  very 
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qAs  Vacation  approaches. . . 

Many  of  us  dream  of  the  ideal  vacation,  the 
vacation  we  have  hoped  for  during  the  busy 
months  of  the  school  year. 

But  have  we  planned  for  it?  Have  we  put 
away  where  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  it  the 
money  to  pay  for  what  we  so  badly  want? 

Some  customers  of  this  bank  do  that  very 
thing,  putting  in  a special  savings  account  a cer- 
tain sum  each  pay  day. 

We  invite  you  to  plan  for  your  next  vaca- 
tion, starting  now. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

Member  . . . Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
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clear  to  me.  Many  times  I have  gone  over  in  my 
mind  a return  to  the  college  where  1 spent  so 
many  happy  days,  but  I never  thought  that  it 
would  occur  in  such  a wonderful  way. 

Walking  up  to  Talcott  Hall  with  the  girls  and 
boys  massed  on  the  steps  with  their  cameras, 
their  genuine  enthusiasm,  the  pictures  of  me 
back  in  the  old  waiter’s  outfit,  washing  glass' 
ware  in  the  kitchen;  there  was  a little  serious 
strain  in  all  this  that  made  it  particularly 
exciting. 

Then  the  visit  to  the  Men’s  Building,  the 
Mock  Convention  banners,  the  interesting  visit 
with  President  Wilkins,  the  splendid  picture 
of  Henry  Churchill  King  in  his  reception  room, 
the  nervous  walk  to  the  Chapel,  President 
Wilkins'  introduction,  and  then  what  1 con' 
sider  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life — 
talking  to  the  student  body. 

It  was  very  splendid,  too,  of  the  Association 
to  take  such  a practical  interest  in  my  efforts  as 
an  actor.  Oberlin  practically  filled  the  theatre 
on  our  opening  night.  The  party  afterwards  at 
the  Alpine  Village  really  marked  the  end  of  a 
perfect  day. 

Never  have  the  words  of  our  famous  song 
meant  so  much,  and  been  so  true: 

“We  cheer  thee  on, 

Oberlin,  my  Oberlin!" 

With  heart'felt  thanks  and  much  apprecia- 
tion, I am  always, 

Faithfully  yours, 

Edward  Everett  Horton. 


West  Coast  Opera 

Glendale,  California. 

January  18,  1940. 

Dear  Dr.  Hubbard: 

. . . My  best  accomplishment  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  a lovely  wife,  whom  you  will  meet 
when  next  we  get  together.  Otherwise  the  past 
few  years  have  been  essentially  educational  and 
I hope  they  will  soon  begin  to  show  results. 

At  present  I am  keeping  immensely  busy 
working  with  two  embryonic  opera  companies 
here.  One  is  headed  by  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  former 
conductor  of  the  Berlin  State  Opera,  and  William 
von  Wy metal,  one-time  stage  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  at  present  the  stage 
director  for  the  Hollywood  Bowl  here.  The  other 
company  is  just  forming  under  the  direction  of 
Albert  Coates,  former  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Vladimir  Rossing, 
who  was  general  manager  of  the  now-defunct 
American  Opera  Company  of  New  York.  These 
are  the  sorts  of  people  whose  sponsorship  and 
assistance  is  vital  to  me  right  now.  And  the 
opportunities  that  they  are  offering  me  are  what 
I have  been  working  toward  for  the  past  five 
years.  I am  doing  leading  roles  with  both 
companies:  “Dr.  Miracle"  in  the  Tales  of 
Hoffman,  "Lothario"  in  Mignon  with  Dr.  Lert; 
and  “Mephistopheles"  in  Faust  with  Albert 
Coates. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  all  these 
productions  are  being  done  in  English;  which  is 
definitely  the  coming  thing  in  this  country,  I am 
convinced.  In  general  the  translations  are  en- 
tirely new,  because  the  old  Schirmer  translations 
are  archaic  and  rather  unsingable.  Also  the 
established  traditions  of  operatic  staging  and 
acting  are  being  discarded  in  most  instances  to 
make  way  for  a little  more  modern  and  credible 
interpretations.  All  in  all  I am  hoping  that  this 
effort  here,  and  similar  movements  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  will  finally  bring  about  a general 
re-vamping  of  operatic  conditions  in  the  country 
so  that  the  hundreds  of  able  young  singers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  careers  for  them- 
selves without  being  stifled  by  out-moded  tra- 
ditions. I’m  not  against  them  because  they  are 
old,  but  because  they  are  in  general  rather  silly. 

Cordially  yours, 

Robert  O.  Brin\ , ’34. 
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Calendar 
of  Events 
at  Oberlin 


May  26  Baccalaureate  of  the  Gradu- 

ate School  of  Theology. 

May  28  Commencement  of  Gradu- 

ate School  of  Theology. 

May  29  Final  Examinations  begin. 

May  30  Memorial  Day. 

May  31  Eurythmics  Demonstration. 

June  6 End  of  Examinations. 

June  7 Commencement  Play  of  the 

Dramatic  Association, 
9:00  p.m. 

June  8 Alumni  Day,  Campus  Illu- 

mination. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Oberlin 
Alumni  Council,  11  a.m. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni 
Association,  2:00  p.m. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni 
Club  Officers,  3:30  p.m. 

June  9 Baccalaureate  Day. 

June  10  Campus  Day,  Meeting  of 

College  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  11  Commencement  Day. 

Alumni  Luncheon. 

Senior  Prom. 

June  13  Summer  Session  Begins. 


June  20 
to  24 

June  25 
to  29 


National  Hi-Y  Congress. 

Y.W.C.A.  Girl  Reserve  Ad- 
visors’ Seminar. 
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About  This  Issue 


T-  he  visit  of  Edward  Everett  Horton,  stage  and 
screen  actor  who  once  studied  at  Oberlin,  was 
the  exciting  event  of  the  month.  Our  report 
scarcely  does  full  justice  to  the  occasion. 

The  Great  Neutrality  Debate  of  Oberlin 
alumni  is  continued  by  Emma  Gillis,  ’94,  whose 
sprightly  comments  show  an  active  and  in- 
formed interest  in  world-wide  affairs. 


/All  through  the  college  year,  the  Art  Museum 
carries  through  a round  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibitions.  Miss  Johnson  tells  us  of 
the  one  now  displayed  there. 

.T^lll  who  attended  will  agree  as  to  the  success 
of  the  1940  Mock  Convention,  and  to  the  health- 
ful stimulus  it  brings  to  campus  interest  in 
public  affairs.  Will  the  nation  now  go  as  Oberlin. 
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ART  MUSEUM 

SHOWS  PRINTS 

by  Ellen  Johnson,  ’33 

Oberlin  Art  Library 


The  Allen  Art  Museum  has  been  particularly  fortunate 
this  year  in  securing  loans  for  exhibition  purposes.  During 
March,  Professor  Sherman  and  Professor  Artz  contributed 
from  their  private  collections  an  exhibition  of  books  and 
manuscripts  celebrating  the  500th  anniversary  of  printing. 
Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  McBride  of  Cleveland  is  very  generously 
lending  for  exhibition  during  May  a collection  of  prints  by 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  Among  the  black  and  white  lithographs, 
colour  prints,  and  posters  are  several  items  of  considerable 
rarity  from  the  collector's  point  of  view.  Especially  im- 
portant to  the  connoisseur  is  a trial  proof  printed  in  colour 
of  the  lithograph  “Aux  Ambassadeurs.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  museum  visitor  this 
exhibition  will  be  of  interest  as  it  reveals  the  Paris  of  the 
8o's  and  90’s.  The  Paris  of  Toulouse-Lautrec  is  the  Paris 
most  people  imagine,  but  seldom  find.  He  lived  in  Mont- 
martre and  spent  his  nights  at  the  cabarets,  the  very  naming 
of  which  calls  forth  the  whole  fascinating,  morbid  era:  “Le 
Moulin  Rouge,"  “Le  Divan  Japonais,"  “Le  Mirliton"  and 
countless  others.  Besides  lithographs,  he  painted  oils,  de- 
signed posters,  theatre  programs,  and  even  menus  celebrating 
these  cafes  and  their  famous  singers  and  dancers.  Yvette 
Guilbert  (who  must  have  been  a glorious  combination  of 
Beatrice  Lillie,  Marlene  Dietrich,  and  Mae  West)  fascinated 
him  especially  with  her  mop  of  red  hair,  her  wild  eyes,  and 
her  songs:  malicious,  gay,  and  tragic.  He  portrays  often  the 
strange,  tortured  face  of  La  Goulue  (the  Glutton)  leader  of 
the  quadrille  naturaliste.  Dancer,  lion-tamer,  laundress,  she 
died  in  poverty  in  192,8.  Jane  Avril,  the  English  member  of 
the  quadrille,  was  equally  bitter  and  cruel.  May  Belfort, 
of  Irish  descent,  dressed  as  a baby  and  carried  a little  black 
kitten  as  she  lisped  her  little  songs  in  the  manner  of  Bonnie 
Baker.  Mary  Hamilton  made  a reputation  for  herself  as  a 
male  impersonator.  May  Milton’s  “pale,  almost  clown-like 
face  reminded  one  of  a bull-dog  . . ."  but  her  dancing  was  a 
"revelation."  (M.  Joyant).  Aristide  Bruant,  founder  of  the 
Cabaret  Mirliton,  wore  black  velvet  coat  and  trousers  as  he 
strolled  about  singing  his  own  songs  in  a loud  monotonous 
voice.  Marcelle  Lender,  the  well  known  actress,  Coquelin, 
for  whom  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  was  written,  Anna  Held, 
Oscar  Wilde  and  countless  other  famous  figures  from  the 


“The  Jockey”  by  Toulouse-Lautrec 


violent  decades  are  all  portrayed  by  Toulouse-Lautrec  with 
cruel  wisdom. 

These  are  the  people  whom  Toulouse-Lautrec  knew  and 
with  whom  he  spent  his  time,  but  never  as  a participator, 
always  as  an  observer  because  of  his  physical  incapacity  and 
his  aristocracy. 

Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  Monfa,  born  in  Albi  in  1864, 
direct  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  was  made  a 
cripple  by  a series  of  accidents  in  his  early  life.  A warped 
and  morbid  outlook  has  often  been  attributed  to  his  dwarfish 
appearance.  However,  he  is  A man  of  his  period,  relentless  in 
his  honesty  as  he  strips  people  of  superficial  defenses  and  rep- 
resents them  just  as  he  sees  them. 

In  his  artistic  ability,  Toulouse-Lautrec  transcends  mere 
documentation.  His  is  superb  draughtsmanship.  With  a few 
brief  telling  lines  he  creates  form  and  movement.  "The 
Jockey”  (illustrated)  reveals  his  graphic  power.  Its  strength 
and  motion  are  intense.  It  is  the  period  when  the  camera  is 
a great  influence  in  art,  but  T-Lautrec  (like  Degas)  has  gone 
beyond  the  camera  in  achieving  a sense  of  continued  move- 
ment, rather  than  the  halted  motion  to  which  photography 
is  limited.  Also  apparent  is  his  peculiar  compositional  arrange- 
ment. It  is  decentralized,  perspective  is  curious,  and  surfaces 
are  flattened  in  a manner  suggesting  his  study  of  Japanese 
prints. 

The  character  of  the  period  which  he  makes  so  vital  is 
not  altogether  unlike  our  own.  Alfred  M.  Frankfurter  writes: 
Lautrec  prophesied  the  whole  great  vulgarity  of  the  20th 
century  from  the  soda  fountain  and  Hollywood  to  Brown 
Shirts  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  However,  by 
the  strength  of  his  pencil  as  well  as  of  his  comprehension, 
the  vulgarity  of  his  era  becomes  the  poetry  of  his  era. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
AND  MR.  EVERSON 


Mr.  George  Everson’s  article  in  the  February  Alumni 
Magazine,  which  begins  with  an  absurd  attack  upon  Pro- 
fessor Jaszi  as  a biased  and  uninformed  propagandist  and 
develops  into  a Hymn  of  Hate  against  the  British  Empire, 
scarcely  deserves  serious  notice.  So  far  as  Professor  Jaszi  is 
concerned,  his  refusal  to  comment  was  the  only  suitable  reply. 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  many  alumni  who  were  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Jaszi  for  his  admirable  exposition  and  who  were 
indignant  at  such  a diatribe  against  it,  and  against  the 
nation  nearest  to  our  own  in  aims  and  ideals,  I think  some- 
thing more  must  be  said. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  disagree  with  one  who  has 
worshipped  “at  the  feet”  of  the  great  and  only  Professor 
Charles  Beard.  But  I warn  Mr.  Everson  that  Professor 
Beard  is  no  more  sacro-sanct  to  me  than  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  to  him.  In  the  essay,  “Giddy  Minds  and 
Foreign  Quarrels,"  which  Mr.  Everson  offers  Mr.  Jaszi  and 
the  rest  of  us  as  a lantern  to  light  our  darkness,  Professor 
Beard’s  knowledge  of  American  history  does  not  prevent 
him  from  making  statements  and  assumptions  unsubstan- 
tiated by  fact.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  Commodore 
Perry  with  an  American  gun-boat  who  insisted  on  opening 
the  ports  of  Japan  to  world  trade,  and  an  American,  Anson 
Burlingame,  who  inaugurated  the  Open  Door  policy  in 
China — even  without  further  disproof,  Mr.  Beard’s  con- 
tention that  complete  isolation  has  been  our  tradition,  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  disingenuous.  Again,  his  assertions  as  to 
the  negligible  importance  of  our  foreign  trade  will  scarcely 
convince  our  wheat  farmers,  our  cotton  growers,  or  even 
our  tobacco  planters.  Especially  open  to  criticism,  however, 
is  Mr.  Beard’s  wholesale  indictment  of  his  fellow  scholars 
in  the  universities  and  research  institutions  of  the  United 
States  as  ignorant  and  insincere  propagandists.  To  read  his 
insinuations  about  the  lure  of  “millions  of  dollars,”  one 
would  suppose  he  considers  himself  the  one  honest  man 
against  hundreds  of  corrupt  and  venal  teachers  throughout 
the  nation.  Such  organizations  as  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  can  not  be  dismissed 
with  such  slurs,  and  to  find  a man  of  Mr.  Beard’s  standing  so 
intolerant  and  unfair  toward  those  whose  conclusions  differ 
from  his  does  not  create  respect  for  him. 

Having  no  desire  to  imitate  Mr.  Beard,  I shall  not  call 
him  a propagandist.  Neither  shall  I apply  that  term  to  his 
disciple,  Mr.  Everson,  since  it  seems  to  him  an  opprobrious 
one.  Practically  everybody,  to  be  sure,  is  more  or  less  of  a 
propagandist — from  automobile  salesmen  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel — and  propaganda  may  be  bad  or  good.  But  since  the 
word  is  just  now  among  our  bogy  words  which  cause  strong 
men  to  cower  in  panic,  and  since  Mr.  Everson  objects  to  it, 
let  me  merely  point  out  that  his  contentions  are  so  closely 
identical  with  those  issuing  from  Herr  Goebbels’  factory 
that  only  an  X-ray  could  distinguish.  In  fact,  I would  bet 
dollars  to  dachshunds  that  should  he  send  a copy  of  his 
article  to  the  Nazi  officials  he  would  receive  in  return,  as 
soon  as  the  blockade  would  permit,  a synthetic  swastika — 
or  whatever  it  is  they  give  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  other 
200  per  cent  Americans — all  neatly  inscribed,  “ Delenda 
est  Britannia.'' 

But  let  us  consider  briefly  Mr.  Everson’s  indictment  of 
the  British  Empire  and  especially  of  the  English  upper 
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classes,  and  let  us  begin  with  1'affaire  Simpson.  Here  I must 
confess  to  some  disappointment  that  Mr.  Everson  does  not 
rise  to  the  chivalry  of  the  Irish  ward  boss  who  wanted  to 
call  out  the  marines  to  avenge  “this  British  insult  to  Ameri- 
can womanhood.  But  it  is  a pleasing  surprise  to  have  him 
find  any  good  in  any  Englishman,  even  an  abdicated  King 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  a stone  at  that  amiable,  if 
somewhat  neurotic,  young  man  or  at  his  charming  Duchess. 
Personally  I have  always  been  against  matrimonial  monotony  i 
and  though  perhaps  less  liberal  than  some  of  our  First 
Families,  I am  ready  to  admit  that  most  husbands  may  well 
be  divorced  frequently,  if  not  oftener.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  it  possible  that  as  the  head  of  a church  which  still 
retains  in  its  marriage  service  the  clause,  “Till  death  us  do 
part,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  may  have  had  sincere 
scruples  about  the  elevation  of  Mrs.  Warfield-Spencer- 
Simpson  to  the  throne  of  England  -may  in  fact  have  thought 
two  ex-husbands  a bit  thick.  At  any  rate,  that  is  unques- 
tionably what  the  plain  people  of  England  and  of  the  Em- 
pire thought.  A few  Labor  leaders,  bent  on  missing  no  move 
against  the  Conservative  government,  uttered  cries  similar 
to  Mr.  Everson’s.  The  smart  set  of  the  night  clubs  was  also 
with  Edward.  Otherwise  the  general  verdict  was,  “He  has 
let  us  down.  Prime  Minister  Baldwin,  though  a man  of 
wealth  and  a substantial  Shropshire  squire,  is  far  from  being 
the  cruel  and  selfish  aristocrat  of  Mr.  Everson’s  sweeping 
condemnation.  Such  epithets  indeed  make  one  query  why 
such  special  venom  toward  a class  which,  whatever  its 
faults,  has  preserved  not  only  a gracious  way  of  living  but 
also  finer  traditions  of  integrity  and  responsibility  in  public 
service  than  any  other  governing  class  we  know.  Can  Mr. 
Everson,  one  wonders,  have  been  reading  too  credulously 
the  brand  of  atrocity  story  which  marks  as  a criminal  any 
man  not  on  the  dole? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  certainly  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  when  he  accuses  the  English  upper  class  of  desiring  a 
war.  Does  he  not  know  that  every  liberal  publication  from 
the  “New  Republic”  to  the  old  “Masses”  up  to  the  hour 
of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact  was  blaming  that  very  class  for  its 
failure  to  act  against  Hitler?  Ill-founded  as  were  the  charges 
against  the  “Cliveden  Set”  of  conspiracy  for  “appeasement” 
at  any  cost,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  English  govern- 
ing class  up  to  the  last  dark  moment  was  averse  to  allying 
itself  with  the  Soviets  to  fight  Germany.  Certainly  they 
would  have  been  insane  to  want  war,  knowing  as  they  well 
do  how  nearly  the  former  war  ruined  them,  how  many  great 
estates  were  broken  up  to  pay  super  taxes  and  death  duties. 
And  if  any  one  thinks  they  were  selfish  shirkers  who  gave 
their  money  but  spared  their  sons,  let  him  read  the  honor 
rolls  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  “If  blood 
be  the  price  of  Admiralty,  Lord  God,  we  have  paid  in  full.” 

It  has,  of  course,  been  very  difficult  for  the  English  of  all 
classes  to  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Adolf  Hitler  were 
what  they  have  proved  to  be.  The  English  could  not  give 
up  the  idea  that,  granted  generous  concessions,  he  would 
keep  his  word  and  behave  like  a decent  citizen  instead  of  a 
gangster.  For  the  English  themselves  are  a reasonable  people. 
And  they  are  not  a vindictive  people.  In  the  years  since 
1918,  during  prolonged  stays  in  England,  I do  not  recall 
ever  hearing  an  expression  of  hatred  for  Germany.  And  they 
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are  a humane  people.  India  itself  is  a proof  of  that.  Would  a 
man  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  Gandhi  have  otherwise  tried  a pro- 
gram of  passive  resistance?  How  long  would  he  and  his 
followers  have  lived  to  carry  out  such  a program  under  a 
Nazi  or  a Soviet  government?  With  all  the  talk  of  British 
tyranny,  can  any  one  deny  that  every  step  taken  toward  the 
relief  of  famine  and  disease  in  India  has  been  taken  by  the 
British,  with  some  able  American  help?  Is  it  any  solution 
of  the  problem  of  living  for  three  hundred  million  Indians 
for  Mr.  Gandhi  to  tell  them  to  go  back  to  handlooms  and 
weave  each  other  loin  cloths?  Without  the  British  courts 
would  there  yet  be  any  conception  of  justice  in  India  except 
as  something  to  be  bought  and  sold? 

As  for  Ireland — well,  in  my  judgment,  the  one  possible 
compensation  for  a German  victory  in  this  war  would  be 
the  installation  of  a Nazi  Governor-General  in  Dublin.  A 
Gestapo  dealing  with  the  terrorists  of  the  I.  R.  A.  would 
be  a salutary  experience  for  both  parties. 

Mr.  Everson  waxes  eloquent  again  over  the  “abject 
poverty  in  England  as  “a  disgrace  to  civilization”— a phrase 
which  somehow  reminds  one  of  John  Steinbeck  s picture 
of  migratory  labor  in  California.  There  is  poverty  in  England, 
to  be  sure,  pitiful  poverty — especially  in  the  north  where 
Japanese  and  Indian  competition  has  ruined  the  textile  in- 
dustry. And  the  English  have  not  yet  found  the  cure  for 
unemployment;  when  they  do,  it  would  be  well  worth  our 
while  to  buy  the  prescription.  But  to  say  that  they  are  in- 
different is  most  untrue,  and  in  certain  lines,  such  as  slum 
clearance,  much  progress  has  been  made.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  National  Public  Housing  Commission,  more 
than  three  million  houses  have  been  built  in  England  and 
Wales  since  1918,  thus  rehousing  over  a third  of  the  popu- 
lation. Such  an  accomplishment  certainly  compares  favorably 
with  our  own  expensive  efforts. 

With  all  the  Anglophobes  in  the  country  vocal  of  late, 
no  one  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  there  have  been  dark 
spots  in  the  history  of  England — as  in  our  own  and  that  of 
all  peoples.  The  fact  of  importance  now  is  that  Great  Britain 
has  been  steadily  raising  her  standards  of  humanity  and 
international  morality  while  Germany  has  been  as  steadily 
lowering  hers.  Only  a fool  would  belittle  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  German  genius — in  science,  in  industry,  in  litera- 
ture, in  music.  But  this  record  can  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  Germany  of  today,  not  content  with  destroying 
the  best  of  her  own  culture  by  death  or  exile,  is  now  sys- 
tematically destroying  as  far  as  possible  the  culture  and  the 
very  existence  of  those  weaker  nations  whom  her  brute 
force  has  subjugated. 

“I  am  not  disturbed  about  Hitler  overrunning  Europe,” 
says  Mr.  Everson.  Neither  it  would  appear,  is  Mr.  Beard. 
That  makes  it  unanimous.  How  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  Switzerland  and  all 
the  Baltic  countries  feel  is  doubtless  unimportant  so  long  as 
Messrs.  Everson  and  Beard  are  tranquil.  In  view,  however, 
of  what  has  already  happened,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
wonder  where  these  gentlemen  have  been — out  in  the  Great 
American  Desert,  with  their  heads  in  the  sand? 

It  is  the  fashion  of  late  to  blame  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
for  all  that  has  gone  wrong  in  Europe,  to  call  it  ungenerous, 
unjust,  vindictive.  It  was  a harsh  treaty,  yes,  and  in  many 
respects  unwise.  But  can  any  one  who  saw  the  devastation 
in  France  and  Belgium,  the  pulverized  towns,  the  shell-torn 
fields,  the  massacred  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  ruins  of 
historic  beauty,  call  it  an  unjust  treaty?  Germany  with  never 
a city  injured,  her  arable  lands  ready  to  plant,  her  factories 
not  only  intact  but  enriched  by  French  and  Belgian  loot — 
for  such  a Germany  how  could  any  reparations  be  unjust? 

In  the  matter  of  generosity  what  model  had  Germany 
furnished?  In  1870,  as  Mr.  Everson  may  recall — unless  Mr. 
Beard’s  courses  in  history  kept  strictly  within  the  three- 


mile  limit — Bismarck,  with  the  aid  of  a nice  bit  of  tiickery, 
maneuvered  France  into  a war  which  ended  swiftly  in  the 
defeat  at  Sedan.  Although  no  damage  had  been  done  to 
German  territory  the  peace  terms  exacted  an  indemnity  of 
five  billion  francs,  gold,  and  the  surrender  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  That  was  German  magnanimity  then— and  it  is 
the  same  today,  as  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  prove. 

During  the  years  when  Germany  was  paying  such  repara- 
tions as  were  paid,  out  of  loans  from  Americans,  and  was 
nicely  modernizing  her  cities  on  funds  from  the  same  source, 
the  English  were  living  shabbily  in  order  to  pay  taxes  almost 
four  times  as  heavy  per  capita  as  those  levied  in  Germany 
— and  they  were  paying  without  whimpering.  That  may 
not  be  “virility,”  but  it  is  national  character  of  a sort  that 
many  of  us  still  respect. 

I have  no  wish  to  ignore  the  honorable  minority  in 
Germany  who  tried  to  establish  a peaceful  Republic.  But 
they  had  scant  support  from  the  nation  as  a whole,  which 
continued  to  dwell  on  its  grievances  instead  of  its  obligations. 

Adolf  Hitler  can  not  rightly  be  called  the  product  of 
German  humiliation.  He  is  the  direct,  if  not  altogether  legiti- 
mate, descendent  of  Bismarck  and  Treitschke,  of  William  II 
and  Ludendorff.  “Mein  Kampf”  teaches  the  same  doctrine 
of  arrogant  national  superiority,  the  same  right  to  world 
domination,  only  with  a shade  more  of  unscrupulous  and 
brutal  candor.  Early  in  the  career  of  der  Fuehrer,  that  astute 
builder  of  the  new  Turkey,  Kemal  Ataturk,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “Hitler  is  worse  than  a madman : he  is  a German. 
He  will  make  the  mistake  of  the  Kaiser.  He  will  think  that 
Germany  can  rule  the  world  by  force." 

That  sums  it  up.  All  the  talk  about  Lebensraum  and  the 
need  of  colonies  and  of  raw  materials  is  camouflage.  Except 
in  time  of  war  no  nation  lacks  access  to  raw  materials.  Does 
the  United  States  feel  driven  to  acquire  territory  that  pro- 
duces rubber  or  manganese?  The  German  argument  resolves 
into  this:  “We  must  make  war  in  order  to  have  raw  materials 
in  order  to  make  war."  And  why,  if  German  population  is 
already  too  large  for  its  living  quarters,  has  every  effort 
been  made  to  stimulate  its  growth? 

No,  what  Hitler  wants,  what  the  majority  of  Germans, 
who  are  his  docile  followers,  seem  to  want,  is  the  domina- 
tion of  Europe,  perhaps  of  the  world.  And  that  is  what 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  trying  to  stop.  In  their  own 
interests,  I grant;  but  why  such  a motive  in  them  should 
be  deemed  selfish  and  ignoble,  while  we  call  the  same  in 
ourselves  patriotic  and  wise,  is  hard  to  explain.  At  any  rate, 
the  interests  of  France  and  Great  Britain  happen  to  coincide 
with  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization.  When  myopic 
pacifists  and  strict  “neutrals"unlike  Mr.  Everson  who  merely 
hates  the  English  and  condemns  the  Poles  and  discredits  the 
Jews — when  such  sophists  declare  that  all  the  parties  in 
this  war  are  equally  criminal,  that  there  is  no  moral  differ- 
ence, they  are  as  absurd  as  if  they  said  that  a policeman  and 
a murderous  robber  are  alike  men  of  violence — and  went  on 
to  remind  us  that  the  policeman  stole  apples  in  his  boyhood. 

I have  not  said  that  the  Allies  are  fighting  for  democracy; 
that  term  is  too  much  of  a shibboleth  today.  I would  rather 
say  they  are  fighting  for  decency.  But  I am  sure  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  is  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  more  jealously  guarded  or  more  secure  than  under 
the  British  flag.  And  if  it  is  a question  of  free  speech,  why, 
Mr.  Everson  himself  might  rant  in  Hyde  Park,  safe  in  the 
protection  of  the  imperturbable  London  police. 

When  we  turn  to  another  clause  of  indictment,  that  the 
British  and  the  French  have  fomented  trouble  in  the  Balkans 
for  their  own  purposes,  the  accusation  seems  especially 
gratuitous.  The  whole  Danubian  valley  with  its  jealousies, 
its  unstable  frontiers,  its  conflicting  economic  aims,  has  been 
quite  capable  of  making  its  own  trouble.  But  if  any  outside 
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FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1940 

Tins  section  is  devoted  to  Oherlms  Senior  Class,  its  history, 
and  an  account  of  what  happened  to  its  members  when  ex- 
posed to  College.  A committee  of  seniors  prepared  the  section: 

SanfordPalay,  Jean  Hawkins,  andFredericl{Herschleb. — Editor. 


The  class  of  1940  entered  Oberlin  in  September,  1936, 
with  a membership  of  354  college  students  and  135  con' 
servatory  students.  In  the  college  the  ratio  of  men  to  women 
was  185  to  165,  a proportion  which  the  Oberlin  Review 
hailed  as  “pleasing  to  frosh  women  and  disturbing  to  would- 
be  sophomore  hazers."  In  the  conservatory  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  freshman  class  were  women.  The  class  con- 
tained the  usual  percentage  of  high  school  newspaper  editors, 
student  council  presidents,  glee  club  members,  and  National 
Honor  Society  members.  With  Bill  Lersch  as  executive  chair- 
man, the  class  began  its  four-year  college  experience,  marked 
by  an  increasing  tempo  in  international  politics  which  en- 
couraged efforts  to  break  precedent  in  Oberlin. 

The  freshman  year  (1936-37)  opened  with  the  jubilant 
announcement  by  President  Wilkins  that  the  Hall  Memorial 
Auditorium  would  be  built  by  the  time  the  class  of  '40  were 
sophomores.  The  year  was  embroidered  by  all  sorts  of  new 
activities : the  Mummers'  Club,  which  put  on  its  first  annual 
all-male  musical  comedy,  “Arabesque,”  with  Max  Ervin  in 
the  lead;  the  American  Student  Union,  liberal  organization 
devoted  to  reform  and  discussion;  modern  dancing  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Conna  Bell  Shaw.  Even  Wendell  Hinkey, 
editor  of  the  Hi-O-Hi,  threatened  to  begin  work  on  the 
annual  early  with  freshman  pictures. 

Quad  freshmen  introduced  the  custom  of  wearing  towels 
about  the  neck  instead  of  neckties.  George  Manlove  es- 
corted twenty-four  freshman  women  to  the  Senior-Freshman 
Reception  at  the  Art  Building.  Pushball  contests  replaced 
the  annual  tie-up  between  sophomores  and  freshmen.  The 
Men's  Building  suffered  a successful  raid  by  sophomores 
for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years.  After  being  wafted  by 
truck  to  Chance  Creek,  some  of  the  frosh  returned  home 
in  a taxi.  The  classes  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  arguing  which 
class  should  foot  the  bill.  The  “O”  Club  tried  a hare-brained 
scheme  to  segregate  men  and  women  at  football  games. 
Nearly  800  students  signed  a petition  to  the  faculty  asking 
for  a four-day  Thanksgiving  day  holiday,  but  the  faculty 
dismissed  the  subject  without  discussion. 

The  country  re-elected  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  while  a 
straw  vote  showed  that  the  campus  was  still  Republican. 
While  King  Edward  VIII  pondered  his  destiny  and  finally 
abdicated  from  the  throne  of  England,  the  Oberlin  Village 
Council  passed  a resolution  prohibiting  riding  bicycles  on 
sidewalks  and  riding  without  lights  after  sundown.  Prank- 
sters stacked  the  Library,  and  Chiang  Kai  Shek  was  abducted 
so  that  H.  H.  Kung  could  become  Premier  of  China.  Harry 
N.  Holmes  found  crystalline  Vitamin  A after  seven  years’ 
search. 

The  Student  Council  became  involved  in  a controversy 
over  its  support  (4-3)  of  the  American  Youth  Act,  while 
the  Review  criticized  the  Council  for  being  unrepresentative. 
A vote  of  confidence  by  the  students  revealed  that  one- 


third  of  them  were  uninformed.  As  a result,  the  Organiza- 
tions Council  was  placed  in  the  annually  revised  Constitu- 
tion to  decide  matters  of  social  policy  and  to  coordinate 
organizations.  The  freshmen  started  a “Hello”  campaign 
which  ended  in  a quiet,  painless  fizzle.  It  must  have  been 
the  spring  weather. 

Sophomore  year  (1937-38)  began  with  the  celebration  of 
the  Centennial  of  Co-Education,  and  ended  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Art  Building  Annex.  Annual  rumors  about 
the  Hall  Auditorium  were  supplemented  by  gossip  that  the 
new  Women’s  Gymnasium  would  be  built  in  the  spring. 
The  first  football  game  with  Swarthmore  maintained  the 
good  will  of  both  schools  (3-3).  Beer  jackets  were  popular 
attire. 

The  OrgCil  became  ensnared  in  an  argument  over  College 
refusal  to  accept  further  N.  Y.  A.  appropriations.  When  the 
debate  turned  to  the  purpose  of  the  OrgCil,  the  group  tried 
to  dissolve  itself.  Incidentally  the  College  reaccepted  N.  Y.  A. 
funds  and  instituted  a service  scholarship  in  addition.  While 
Oberlin’s  representatives  were  ordered  to  return  from 
Shansi  because  of  the  Japanese  invasion,  the  Village  Council 
was  still  wrestling  with  the  bicycle  laws.  The  Faculty 
adopted  a silly  rule  that  no  class  may  be  cut  at  the  last 
meeting  in  the  course  before  a vacation  or  at  the  first  meeting 
after  vacation.  The  Faculty  were  ridiculed  for  months  until 
they  revised  the  rule.  The  men  commenced  a beard-growing 
contest  as  publicity  for  the  Mummers’  show. 

President  Wilkins  gave  three  addresses  on  international 
organization,  and  offered  $50  prizes  for  the  best  plans. 

(Continued  on  Page  9,  Col.  1) 


Story  of  the  Pictures 

Top  left:  Mock  Convention  planned  by  Anderegg,  Davis, 
Kempner,  and  Fairfield ; Professor  Jelliffe  guest  of  Leap  Tear 
T ea;  “ the  Vnrs”  where  1940  conferred  on  Blue  Books,  past  and 
future ; 1940  meets  Seniors  at  Senior-Frosh  reception:  Ellis 
Sprunger  languishes  in  village  jail  in  protest  against  bicycle 
ordinance;  time  out  while  Cap t.  Bob  Kretchmar  plans  strategy, 
"Hick.  Hop,"  all-college  dance  of  our  Junior  year;  in  memory 
of  that  campus  bonfire  which  opened  our  Freshman  year,  look- 
ing over  the  "old  grads  last  June ; Women  s League  Picnic 
"rained  out,"  moved  to  gym  basement;  Our  Lady  s Juggler 
pageant  was  feature  of  Commencement  last  June;  Professor 
McLaughlin  hunts  for  talent;  Gene  Vererl(a  enlightens  In- 
structor Bromund;  Torchlight  parade  before  1 940  Mock  Con- 
vention; two  years  ago  we  rallied  for  peace,  and  we  re  still 
looking  for  it! 
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THE  OBERLIN 


ALU  M N I MAGAZINE 


DOUBLE  EX 

Random  Sample  of 
What  Oberlin  Does 


POSURE 

194-0  Shows 
For  Students 


Demure  and  unaffected  Ruth  came 
to  us  as  the  very  personification  of 
youth,  ready  and  sometimes  willing  to 
take  the  academic  bull  by  the  horns. 
Note  the  coy  smile  and  yet  the  discern- 
ing  eye  of  the  freshman — in  them  you 
can  almost  read  the  story  of  her  pre- 
college  days  in  South  Dakota — fields  of 
golden  wheat,  soft  breezes  bowing  the 
ripened  grain — ah,  I can  just  see  it  . . . 

George 

The  business  manager  of  the  1939 
Hi-O-Hi  came  to  Oberlin  with  a wind- 
blown haircut  and  a hungry  look.  Four 
years  of  toting  a book-filled  briefcase 
took  the  wind  out  of  his  hair.  He  even 
lost  the  pocket  handkerchief,  and  es- 
tablished more  confidence  in  his  collar. 

Priscilla 

The  same  wide  eyes  of  four  years 
back  look  out  of  the  picture  on  the  right 
— but  with  a difference.  In  September 
1936  Pris  had  a question  on  her  lips 
and  in  her  eyes;  in  1940,  the  fearless 
confidence  in  the  gaze,  the  knowing 
quirk  of  a smile,  and  the  resplendent 
fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand  (not  shown) 
are  evidence  that  she  found  the  answer, 


Sasse 

During  her  eight-semesters'  stay  here, 
she  has  managed  to  comb  the  breezes 
out  of  her  hair  and  achieve  a deceptively 
serious  expression.  But  behind  that 
angelic  and  placid  physiognomy  the 
mischievous  still  reigns.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  Oberlin  has  molded  a serious 
woman,  a prudent,  far-seeing,  all-com- 
prehending female — but  among  her 
close  friends,  she’s  still  Sasse! 

Gray 

But  look  at  the  tie!  A subdued  bright- 
ness, forecasting  a rich,  well-fed  future. 
However,  George  occasionally  wears  a 
flame-red  shirt,  which  he  picked  up  in 
a mountain  store  for  ten  cents.  George 
sells  anything  from  greeting  cards  to 
mimeographed  chapel  speeches. 

Blaisdell 

somewhere  along  the  way — specifically 
in  the  person  of  the  Review's  sports 
editor.  A senior’s  dignity  and  decorum 
has  changed  Priscilla’s  chaotic  coiffure 
to  one  of  becoming  softness,  and  re- 
placed the  frivolous  daisy  print  dress 
with  sweatorial  simplicity.  The  won- 
dering look  is  gone;  Priscilla  looks  ahead! 


Ellis  Sprunger 


Four  years  have  metamorphosized 
Ellis  Sprunger — affectionately,  “Bud” 
— from  a scholar  to  a columnist,  from 
wide-eyed  trustfulness  to  cool  calcu- 
lation; from  Huxley  to  Winchell.  Al- 
ways sartorially  alert,  Bud  has  switched 
from  the  sober  tie  and  neat,  conserva- 
tive coat — with  tastefully  jewelled 
lapel — to  a distinctive  tweed  and  subtle 
stripe,  more  colorfully  to  express  his 


individuality.  Horn-rimmed  spectacles 
have  been  replaced  by  quiet  white  gold. 
The  suggestion  of  thyroid  cartilege 
(Adam's  apple)  has  disappeared  with 
Mr.  Sprunger’s  “lean  and  hungry  look; 
the  set  of  the  mouth,  the  narrowed  eye, 
the  swept-up  hair  (with  a suggestion  of 
wave)  are  all  significant  of  the  emer- 
gence of  a new  Sprunger,  debonair, 
famous — in  all,  a credit  to  Hank  Sams. 


Natalie  Kavanagh 


Nat  came  to  Oberlin  with  undis- 
guised apprehension  in  her  eyes  and  a 
determined  set  to  her  mouth.  But 
whatever  she  had  heard  about  this  elm- 
dotted  campus  to  produce  such  an  atti- 
tude has  been  dissolved  by  breathing 
its  stimulating  intellectual  atmosphere. 
Her  college  career — four  years  of  the 
Varsity  and  the  A.  S.  U. — have 


lengthened  Nat’s  hair,  have  filled  out 
her  hollow  cheeks,  and  have  given  her 
that  dimple  in  her  chin.  With  the  suave 
swirl  of  hair  high  above  her  right  eye, 
the  sweater-and-pearls  campus  uniform, 
and  the  confident,  knowing  smile, 
Natalie  is  a product  of  the  Oberlin 
brand  to  which  the  college  may  point 
with  pride. 


Gordon  Foster 


Three  years  of  Butler’s  rigorous  foot- 
ball training,  coupled  with  his  natural 
desire  to  shed  the  “Aw  gee,  fellers” 
attitude  seen  on  the  left,  has  turned 
“The  Fos”  into  the  hard-hitting, 
smooth-talking  executive  on  the  right. 


Note  the  advance  in  tie  and  lapel  orna- 
ment, and  hair-comb;  note  the  full  face 
of  the  senior,  the  far-seeing,  all-compre- 
hending gaze  in  the  eyes.  Oberlin  has 
polished  the  rough  gem — Oberlin  has 
truly  made  a man! 
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Footprints  (Conte/.) 

One  month  later  Hitler  took  Austria. 
The  Olympian,  campus  magazine,  en- 
countered  its  first  unguarded  and  un- 
ashamed censure,  which  continued  un- 
til its  death  in  1940.  Like  the  Olympian, 
the  Student  Council  experienced  a 
dearth  of  candidates  for  its  offices,  even 
quorums  for  its  elections.  The  Consti- 
tution was  amended  to  permit  com- 
bination of  conservatory  and  college 
class  organizations.  The  Women  s 
League  became  the  Women's  Self- 
Government  League,  admittedly  an 
optimism.  Paul  Arnold  designed  the 
class  banner  displayed  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Banner  Dance  on  April  30.  Peace 
demonstration  in  1938  took  the  form  of 
a highly  successful  mobilization  for  war. 
After  feeding  students  on  war  rations 
for  two  days,  the  College  raised  board 
from  $5.50  to  $6.00  per  week. 

Junior  year  (1938-39)  opened  with 
the  jubilant  announcement  that  the 
steel  contracts  for  the  Hall  Auditorium 
had  been  let  and  that  work  would  begin 
on  April  1.  Yes,  it  was  an  April  Fool’s 
joke.  The  most  notable  achievement  of 
the  year  was  weather-proofing  the  cross- 
campus  walks.  Juniors  held  a razzle- 
dazzle-bikle-hikle  to  Caskey’s  grove  for 
entertaining  the  freshmen,  but  cold 
weather  kept  all  on  the  campus.  College 
officials  closed  up  Manor,  men’s  organ- 
ized house,  because  of  its  large  debts. 
Men's  Representative  Dac  Forbush 
bought  a rope  for  a tug  of  war  between 
sophs  and  frosh.  The  rope  broke.  The 
Dies  Committee  threatened  to  investi- 
gate Oberlin  for  subversive  activities. 
Meanwhile  the  local  Village  Council 
was  trying  to  enforce  its  bicycle  laws 
and  Ellis  Sprunger  went  to  jail  rather 
than  submit  to  the  fine  levied  on  him 
when  he  deliberately  violated  the  law. 

Eleanor  Frear  deserves  the  major 
credit  for  organizing  informal  Sunday 
evenings  at  Rec  Hall,  open  on  Sundays 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  The 
Modern  Dance  group  with  the  A 
Cappella  Choir  held  its  first  Christmas 
vespers,  now  an  annual  service.  A mass 
meeting  in  protest  to  anti-semitic  out- 
rages in  Europe  led  to  a student  refugee 
scholarship,  supported  by  the  Activity 
Fee.  The  Women’s  Symposium  over- 
took the  campus  in  the  middle  of 
February  and  on  the  next  day  someone 
stole  45  blankets  from  Noah  Hall  and 
kept  them  hidden  for  nearly  a week. 
The  Mummers  Club  gave  a satire  on 
campus  personalities  and  customs. 

In  March  and  April,  the  junior  class 
came  into  its  rightful  heritage  by  ob- 
taining the  leadership  of  the  Review, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A„  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Student  Council,  the  W.  S.  G.  L.,  and 
the  Mock  Convention.  Bunny  Berigan 
played  for  the  Junior  Prom  on  May  13. 
Peace  Day  was  observed  with  a Mock 
Senate  which  wrote  a neutrality  bill 


similar  to  the  present  cash-and-carry 
law.  Thanksgiving  vacation  was  of- 
ficially ignored  because  of  alleged  stu- 
dent indifference. 

Senior  year,  (1939-40),  officials  are  so 
sensitive  about  the  Hall  Auditorium 
that  no  one  will  breathe  a word  about 
it  until  the  building  is  half  built.  The 
year  passed  under  the  darkening  shadow 
of  world  war  symbolized  by  the  fresh- 
man bonfire  which  burned  down  before 
sunset.  The  Hi-O-Hi  as  usual  was 
starting  early  with  freshman  pictures. 
Interclass  receptions  yielded  to  an 
upper  class-frosh  week  which  was  a 
disappointing  failure  because  the  upper- 
classmen did  not  cooperate.  The  Vil- 
lage Council  passed  a law  for  licensing 
bicycles.  When  the  licenses  arrived 
some  one  stole  most  of  them  from  the 
bikes.  Mock  Convention  activities  be- 
gan early  with  a campaign  for  a 
Democratic  convention.  The  campus 
went  Republican  by  a 139'vote  ma- 
jority. 

A fight  with  the  administration  over 
faculty  domination  of  students  began 
when  the  administration  refused  to  sup- 
port an  Armistice  Day  commemoration. 
The  council  and  associated  organiza- 
tions held  a meeting  in  the  Men’s 
Building,  but  a conflicting  pep  rally 
seemed  more  important  to  most  stu- 
dents. Thanksgiving  Day  vacation  re- 
vived the  perennial  agitation  for  a free 
week-end.  This  time  after  much  criti- 
cism in  the  Review  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil and  the  faculty,  the  Council  made 
a thorough  survey  of  student  opinion, 
and,  following  much  argument,  finally 
recommended  an  extended  Thanks- 
giving vacation  to  the  Faculty,  which 
voted  a two-year  trial.  Later  arguments 
with  the  administration  concerned  the 
merger  of  the  Peace  and  Public  Affairs 
Societies,  which  was  finally  allowed  to 
proceed  after  students  and  officials  had 
made  significant  concessions.  Another 
difficulty  occurred  when  President 
Wilkins  refused  to  permit  Earl  Browder, 
Communist,  to  speak  in  Oberlin. 

The  Men’s  Career  Conference  in 
December  brought  fifty  alumni  to  the 
campus  to  advise  upperclassmen  on 
their  choice  of  vocation.  President 
Wilkins  reported  on  his  research  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  grades 
and  extra-curricular  activities.  He  con- 
cluded rather  inconsequentially  that  no 
essential  correlation  existed  between 
grades  and  activities. 

Bobby  Dunn  and  Virginia  Shultz 
were  chosen  as  Shansi  representatives 
from  the  class  of  1940.  March  was  the 
most  active  month  for  seniors  in  office. 
Revision  of  the  constitution  occupied 
most  of  the  year  for  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, and  came  before  the  Council  in 
March.  The  necessary  vote  of  the 
students  lacked  a quorum.  The  Peace 
and  Public  Affairs  Societies  merged  in- 


British  Empire  (Contd.) 

influence  has  contributed,  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  German.  With  her  usual 
technique,  Germany  has  encouraged 
the  formation  of  the  Iron  Guards  and 
other  subversive  bodies  with  conse- 
quent strife,  bloodshed  and  assassina- 
tion. Under  other  circumstances  it 
would  be  easy  to  see  merit  in  the  old 
dream  of  Mit teleuropa.  A liberal  and 
enlightened  Germany — such  as  many 
hoped  for  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic — before  Erzberger  and  Rath- 
enau  were  assassinated  by  their  own 
still  militaristic  countrymen — such  a 
Germany  might  well  have  given  in- 
valuable aid  and  counsel  to  some 
Federation  of  the  Balkans.  But  what 
American  can  desire  for  that  region  the 
domination  of  the  Third  Reich — which 
“know  no  method  of  dealing  with 
weaker  peoples  except  to  enslave  them?’ 

The  critics  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  always  evade  the  question  as 
to  what  sort  of  a settlement  would  have 
been  made  had  Germany  been  the 
victor  in  1918.  But  it  is  not  hard  to 
guess.  First,  Belgium  would  have  be- 
come part  of  the  Reich.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  to  be  sure,  did  suggest  early 
in  the  war  that  Belgium  might  retain 
her  independence  upon  payment  of  an 
indemnity  for  being  invaded,  but  this 
the  army  leaders  voted  quite  too 
generous.  The  occupied  portion  of 
France  would  have  met  the  same  fate. 
And  the  rest  of  France  would  have 
become  a German  “protectorate."  As 
for  Great  Britain,  if  Germany  had  suc- 
ceeded in  her  main  objective,  then  as 
now,  that  of  destroying  the  Royal 
Navy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  would  now  be  eking  out  an  ex- 
istence as  fishermen  and  tillers  of  the 
soil,  in  a condition  that  might  satisfy 
even  Mr.  Everson. 

Is  this  fantastic?  Perhaps.  But  it  may 
yet  happen,  or  worse : Paris  might  even 
become  Adolfsburg.  Certainly  too 
many  incredible  things  have  come  to 

( Continued  on  Page  21,  Col.  2) 


to  a Forum.  The  W.  S.  G.  L.  revised 
women’s  rules  to  provide  greater  in- 
dividual responsibility.  The  Olympian 
rose  out  of  its  lethargy  and  fell  into  its 
grave.  The  Mummers’  show  caused 
less  stir  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
Mock  Convention,  which  is  summar- 
ized elsewhere,  occupied  the  greater 
efforts  of  students  during  April  and 
May. 

On  Commencement  Day,  June  11, 
the  Class  of  1940  will  end  its  four  years 
at  Oberlin  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  The  achievements  and  fail- 
ures of  those  years  will  seem  no  less 
important  and  interesting  in  1950  than 
they  seem  now. 
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Edward  Everett  Horton  speaks  in  Chapel 
For  his  curtain  speech  to  alumni,  see  “Letters  from  Oberlin  Alumni ” 


UNDER  THE  ELMS 


Edward  Everett  Hortcm,  ex-'io, 

Conquers  Oberlin  in  '40 

One  of  Oberlin 's  most  famous  alumni 
came  back  to  his  campus  on  April  29. 
Edward  Everett  Horton,  well  known 
stage  and  screen  actor,  took  off  time 
from  his  performances  in  “Springtime 
for  Henry”  at  the  Hanna  Theatre  in 
Cleveland  to  spend  five  busy  hours  in 
Oberlin.  While  he  was  here,  Horton 
visited  old  friends,  waited  table,  washed 
dishes,  posed  for  hundreds  of  pictures, 
toured  the  campus,  attended  a luncheon, 
and  spoke  in  chapel  before  a record' 
crowd. 

No  conquest  could  have  been  more 
peacefully  and  thoroughly  complete 
than  his.  More  than  2000  faculty, 
students,  and  townspeople  filled  even 
the  aisles  of  Finney  Chapel  to  hear  a 
successful  alumnus  chat  engagingly 
about  what  Oberlin  was  like  when  he 
was  here,  what  the  silent  films  were 
like  when  he  first  worked  in  them. 
Local  newshawks  and  photographers 
are  still  fatigued  as  a result  of  the  work' 
out  they  got  trying  to  invent,  follow, 
and  describe  Horton’s  multifariousness 
during  those  five  hours. 

That  evening  over  100  people  from 
Oberlin  went  to  Cleveland  to  join  the 
Cleveland  Alumni  in  a supper  and 
theatre'party.  (See  “Alumni  Clubs.”) 

Alumni  Sons  and  Daughters 
Join  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

On  April  16,  thirty-three  Oberlin 
seniors  and  three  juniors  were  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Of  this  number, 
five  were  children  of  Oberlin  alumni: 
Donald  George  Pye,  son  of  Ernest  Pye, 
’09;  Esther  Viola  Gott,  daughter  of 
Frank  R.  Gott,  ’09,  and  Cora  Prefert 
Gott,  ’12;  Margaret  Cheney,  daughter 
of  Walter  L.  Cheney,  ’13,  and  Myrtle 
Kellogg  Cheney,  ’13;  Howard  Latour' 
ette,  son  of  S.  H.  Latourette,  ’12,  and 
Margaret  Bennett  Latourette,  ’12;  and 


Dascomb  Forbush,  son  of  Dascomb  E. 
Forbush,  T6,  and  Anne  Ramsey 
Forbush,  ’15. 

Professor  L.  E.  Cole  of  the  Depart' 
ment  of  Psychology  gave  the  assembly 
address  on  the  subject  "Action  and 
Fiction,"  a discussion  of  the  nature  and 
the  effects  of  war-propaganda.  In  speak' 
ing  of  the  present  war  and  the  British 
attitude  toward  it,  as  expressed  in  the 
correspondence  columns  of  conservative 
English  newspapers,  Dr.  Cole  said:  “In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  it  struck  me 
that  never  could  there  have  been  a 
nation  of  more  reasonable  people.  They 
entered  the  war  reluctantly,  and  with 
a weariness  born  of  their  still  vivid 
memories  of  the  last  war,  and  of  its 
failure  to  accomplish  anything .... 
And  though  all  were  ready  to  brand 
as  arch'criminal  that  dictator  whom 
we  need  not  name,  the  allied  leadership, 
and  particularly  the  English,  were  will- 
ing to  admit  that  they  too  were  not 
without  guilt.  In  short,  this  was  to  be 
a war  without  hate  ....  Now  as  the 
war  drags  on,  this  attitude  of  sweet 
reasonableness  is  disintegrating,  and  I 
think  we  can  all  understand  why.” 

Pigeons  Roost  in  Finney  Chapel 

When  the  janitor  of  Finney  Chapel 
came  to  work  on  April  17,  he  dis- 
covered twenty  white  pigeons  huddled 
near  a radiator.  Five  others  were  roost- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  chapel.  No  one 
found  a satisfactory  explanation,  but 
it  was  suggested  that  pranksters  had 
put  them  there.  The  janitor,  aided  by 
other  members  of  the  Department  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  hastily  shooed 
the  birds  outside.  Since  then  they  have 
been  roosting  here  and  there  about  the 
campus,  and  they  make  a graceful 
addition  to  the  Oberlin  scene  when 
they  glide  slowly  down  from  the  spire 
of  Peters  Hall  or  fly  up  to  Finney’s 
bell-tower. 


Hew  building  fund  comes  from 
special  endowment  dividends 

Previously  announced  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Reporter 
was  the  fact  that  over  $1,000,000  re- 
cently was  made  available  for  repair  and 
construction  of  buildings  of  Oberlin 
College.  Of  this  sum,  "the  Board  of 
Trustees  has  voted  to  make  $100,000 
immediately  available  for  long-post- 
poned repairs  to  several  buildings. 

On  the  list  of  new  buildings  tenta- 
tively designated  for  construction  are 
an  addition  to  Carnegie  Library,  a new 
Physics  building,  a new  heating  plant, 
a new  Biology  building,  and  a men’s 
dormitory. 

Part  of  the  fund  became  available  as 
a result  of  cash,  dividends,  and  stock 
in  other  companies  distributed  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  in- 
cluding dividends  and  distributions  of 
last  December  previously  announced 
and  dividends  from  Aluminium,  Ltd.,  a 
Canadian  Corporation.  To  these  and 
other  dividends  from  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  Aluminium,  Ltd.,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  add  the 
College’s  holdings  in  Aluminium,  Ltd., 
of  Canada  (about  10,000  shares  ac- 
quired over  a period  of  years  with  a 
market  value  in  excess  of  $1,000,000). 

The  Trustees  had  the  option  of  re- 
garding this  stock  of  Aluminium,  Ltd., 
either  as  current  assets,  or  as  part  of  the 
College’s  permanent  endowment.  In 
view  of  the  pressing  need  for  new  build- 
ings, and  major  repairs  to  old  buildings, 
they  voted  to  regard  the  stock  as  current 
assets,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  for  the 
purposes  mentioned.  These  stocks  had 
never  paid  any  return  to  the  College 
before  1939,  and  hence  the  $1,000,000 
is  an  extra-budget  item. 

Two  other  major  gifts  to  the  College 
have  also  been  received  recently.  Mr. 

R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  of  Chicago,  has 
turned  over  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of 
art  objects  for  the  Allen  Memorial  Art 
Museum,  modifying  his  original  con- 
ditional gift  announced  two  years  ago. 
Also,  Jacob  D.  Cox  of  Cleveland,  and 

S.  Houghton  Cox  of  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, have  given  $6,ooo  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Cox  Administration  Build- 
ing to  provide  additional  snace  for 
offices  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  In- 
vestment Executive. 

hn  Gurney , ’24,  Sings 

r Chapel  Crowd 

A former  captain  of  the  Oberlin 
varsity  baseball  team,  now  bass-bari- 
tone with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater 
on  April  10,  to  sing  before  a noon- 
assembly.  Gurney  was  on  tour  with  the 
“Met,"  performing  in  Tannhauser  and 
in  Tristan  und  Isolde.  The  Chapel  was 
well  filled  to  hear  him  sing  arias  from 
Verdi’s  Simon  Boccanegra  and  from 
Moussorgsky’s  Boris  Goudonov.  He 
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concluded  his  brief  program  with  “Old 
Man  River.”  Mr.  Arthur  Dann  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  accompanied  him 
at  the  piano. 

Gurney  is  the  son  of  Fred  Gurney, 
’91,  of  Jamestown,  New  York.  While  a 
student  in  Oberlin  College,  Gurney 
sang  with  the  Men’s  Glee  Club.  After 
his  graduation  from  Oberlin,  he  studied 
at  Harvard  Business  School.  Then  he 
studied  music  in  Paris.  He  joined  the 
Metropolitan  in  1936. 

Oberlin  Scene  of 
State  Musical  Contests 

Friday  and  Saturday,  April  26-7, 
brought  over  2000  visitors  to  Oberlin 
for  the  Ohio  State  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contests.  Some  1200  high  school 
students  participated,  judged  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  faculty  and 
other  music  educators  from  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  and  other  large  cities.  This  year 
the  entry-list  was  so  large  that  an  extra 
half  day  of  competition  was  needed  to 
hear  all  those  who  came.  Oberlin’s 
restaurants  did  a land-office  business 
during  those  two  days,  and  tourist- 
homes  were  filled  to  capacity.  Many 
of  the  high  school  students  who  came 
to  the  contests  were  brought  by  re- 
turning alumni. 

Occupational  Peace 
Congress  Seeks  Neutrality 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  April  18 
and  19,  Oberlin  students  took  part  in 
an  Occupational  Peace  Conference. 
Students  who  joined  the  conference 
registered  for  membership  under  one 
or  another  occupation.  Then,  during 
their  meetings,  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference attempted  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  professions. 

The  outcome  was  a series  of  resolu- 
tions against  intervention,  the  exten- 
sion of  loans  to  European  countries, 
and  the  sale  of  fighting  planes  to  the 
allies. 

The  two-day  conference  was  cli- 
maxed Friday  noon  when  a peace-strike 
was  held  before  chapel.  A number  of 
students  marched  from  the  center  of 
the  campus  to  the  chapel  plaza  bearing 
placards  saying,  “The  Yanks  Are 
Not  Coming,”  and,  “Scholarships, 
Not  Battleships.” 

Gray  Memorial 
Scholarship  Awarded 

From  a final  list  of  eight  outstanding 
high  school  boys,  Bruce  Bockstantz  of 
Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  was  named 
Gray  Scholar  in  the  Class  of  1944  by 
the  Gray  Memorial  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee on  May  first.  Bockstantz  has  a 
splendid  record  of  leadership  in  his 
school,  having  served  as  president  of 
his  class  in  his  junior  and  senior  years 
and  as  president  of  the  Hi-Y.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  sports,  playing 
varsity  baseball,  football  and  basketball. 


Johnston  Memorial  Fund 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
French  House  Fund  in  memory  of 
Madame  Lahaurine-Johnston  asks  that 
all  additional  contributions  be  sent  in  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  a beneficiary 
may  be  chosen  for  the  first  semester  of 
the  school  year,  1940-41.  Contributions 
to  the  Fund  now  total  over  $650,  and  the 
committee  is  continuing  its  efforts  to 
complete  the  original  goal  of  $1000. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  enthusi- 
astic response  to  its  first  letter  justifies  a 
further  effort  to  complete  the  Fund. 


Student  Council 
Threatens  Dissolution 

After  the  Student  Council  had  tried 
for  more  than  a week  to  get  a quorum 
to  vote  on  their  proposed  revision  of  the 
Council’s  constitution,  they  gave  up 
in  despair,  muttering  about  the  apathy 
of  the  students,  and  passing  a resolu- 
tion which  ended  with  these  words: 
“The  Student  Council  is  seriously  con- 
sidering its  raison  d’etre  and  will  con- 
sider at  its  next  meeting  a motion  to 
dissolve  itself.” 

The  defeat  of  the  new  constitution 
was  especially  exasperating  to  Council 
members,  who  had  spent  most  of  the 
year  drafting  the  revisions.  Members 
of  the  Council  pointed  out  that  the 
students’  refusal  to  turn  out  for  the 
vote  was  inconsistent  with  their  record 
turn-out  on  March  20  to  pass,  907  to 
12,  a measure  allowing  the  present 
Council  to  remain  in  office  a month 
longer  in  order  to  finish  its  revised 
constitution. 

After  considering  a motion  to  dis- 
solve, the  Council  decided  instead  to 
hold  elections  for  a new  Council  im- 
mediately. This  they  did  on  May  3 
and  4,  and  Hilliard  Goldberg,  ’41,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  Oberlin  College  for  1940-41 . 

Musical  Unton 

Presents  Wagnerian  Concert 

The  Musical  Union  Chorus  and  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Maurice  Kessler,  presented 
a thrilling  all-Wagner  program  in 
Finney  Chapel  on  May  5.  The  chorus 
was  assisted  by  Jane  Ann  Edwards,  ’40, 
soprano,  and  by  Herman  Gelhausen, 
baritone,  of  New  York,  who  were 
featured  soloists,  along  with  Jeanne 
Hill,  40;  Christine  Habegger,  ’40;  and 
Walter  Huffman,  ’28,  of  Cleveland. 

The  program  included:  “The  En- 
trance of  the  Gods  into  Valhalla;”  the 
prelude  to  Act  I of  Lohengrin;  the  pre- 
lude and  Liebestod  from  Tristan  und 
Isolde;  and  excerpts  from  Die  Master- 
singer.  Mr.  Kessler’s  direction  of  these 
works  clearly  showed  his  complete 
knowledge  of  them;  he  has  spent  two 
seasons  at  Bayreuth  studying  Wagner 
under  Hans  Richter. 


ODA'S  Production  of 
Molnar's  “ Liliom ” Wins  Praise 

When  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation presented  Ferenc  Molnar’s 
Liliom  in  Finney  Chapel,  April  26  and 
27,  they  achieved  a success  recognized 
appreciatively  by  their  Oberlin  public. 
Roger  Garrison,  ’40,  played  the  title 
role,  supported  by  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
’43;  Katherine  Wear,  ’42;  John  Sim- 
mons, ’40;  and  Randall  Larson,  ’42. 
Mr.  J.  S.  McLaughlin  directed  the  pro- 
duction. Paul  Arnold,  ’40,  designed  and 
executed  effective  settings. 

Modern  Dance  Group 
in  Successful  Recital 

The  Modern  Dance  Group,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Conna  Bell  Shaw, 
gave  a well  attended,  well  Eked  recital 
in  Finney  Chapel,  April  30.  Sets  and 
costumes  were  designed  by  members 
of  the  group.  The  dancers  gave  their 
audience  a taste  of  the  comic  in  the 
dance  when  they  presented  dance- 
satires  of  Hollywood,  Broadway,  and 
politics.  The  program  also  included  an 
“Americana  Suite,”  “Mozcowski 
Waltz,”  and  Brahms  “Variation  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn.” 

Jelliffe  Charms  Assembly 
with  Iambics 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English,  gave  April’s  most 
popular  faculty  assembly-talk  when  he 
addressed  a senior-chapel  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Crabbed  Youth  and  Age.”  Mr. 
Jelliffe’s  pertinent  remarks  were  skill- 
fully set  in  the  iambic  meter  of  the 
heroic  couplet.  He  had  not  spoken 
many  lines  before  his  audience  recog- 
nized that  he  was  not  speaking  plain 
prose,  and  the  delight  grew  thereafter 
as  he  spoke  the  remainder  of  his  rhymed 
lines.  Evidently  inspired  by  recent 
mumblings  among  students  about  “fac- 
ulty domination,”  Mr.  Jelliffe  gave  his 
very  circumspect  statement  of  age’s 
attitude  toward  youth.  There  was  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the 
comic  in  his  poem. 

Aelioian  Fellowship  Awarded 

The  Aelioian  fellowship  for  graduate 
study  for  1940-41  has  been  awarded  to 
two  persons  this  year,  the  $1,000  grant 
being  divided  equally  between  Miss 
Montrose  Phillips,  '24,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Bell,  25.  The  Aelioian  Socie- 
ty’s Committee,  and  the  College  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Study,  felt  that  of 
the  several  candidates  considered,  these 
two  were  outstanding,  and  were  equally 
deserving.  Miss  Phillips  has  been  teach- 
ing music  theory  and  history  in  Lake- 
wood  (Ohio)  High  School,  and  will  use 
the  award  for  further  graduate  study 
in  the  East.  Miss  Bell,  an  instructor  in 
Classics  at  Oberlin,  will  be  on  leave  of 
absence  next  year  to  continue  graduate 
study  at  Columbia. 
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With  the  eyes  of  America  centered 
upon  Oberlin  and  its  famous  Mock 
Convention,  Adolf  Hitler  chose  the 
weekend  of  May  to  and  n to  stage  his 
“blitzkreig"  against  Holland  and  Bek 
gium.  Authoritative  sources  report  that 
it  was  his  hope  that  his  aggression 
would  thereby  pass  unnoticed  by 
America  until  it  had  become  a “fait 
accompli."  It  was  only  by  chance  that 
his  strategy  was  discovered  by  Ameri- 
can radio  broadcasting  companies  in 
time  to  take  the  Mock  Convention  pro- 
ceedings off  the  air  at  many  radio 
stations,  substituting  therefore  news- 
casts of  European  events.  Hence,  many 
Oberlin  alumni  and  thousands  of  other 
interested  listeners  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  were  unable  to  “listen  in" 
on  the  1940  Oberlin  Republican  Mock 
Convention. 

But  this  did  not  modify  in  any  re- 
spect the  high  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  entire  week  at 
Oberlin,  and  especially  during  the  two 
days  of  the  Convention.  Four  elements 
contributed  to  this  tense  situation. 
First  was  the  possible  effect  of  the 
European  crisis  upon  the  choice  of 
planks  in  the  party  platform  and  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  Second,  a series  of  lively 
political  rallies  staged  by  clubs  support- 
ing various  candidates  roused  pre-con- 
vention fever  several  degrees.  Third, 
it  was  evident  that  a liberal  platform 
would  be  written  in  the  face  of  the 
traditionally  conservative  history  of 
the  GOParty.  Finally,  there  was  Frieda. 

Frieda  the  unparalleled!  Frieda  the 
incomparable!  The  first  real,  live  ele- 
phant ever  to  lead  an  Oberlin  mock 
convention  parade.  When  we  recall  the 
fruitless  effort  of  1936  to  secure  a live 

Pictures 

Beginning  at  top:  General  scene  in  the 
big  tent;  Mayor  Burton,  of  Cleveland, 
permanent  chairman  of  convention, 
rides  Frieda  into  town;  Cold  breezes 
made  more  vivid  this  characterization  of 
Candidate  Dewey;  Tally  clerks  count  the 
votes  during  the  balloting.  Nine  ballots 
were  called  before  the  necessary  majority 
was  won  over  to  McNary. 
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GOP  mascot,  involving  payment  of 
cold  cash  to  a circus  which  subsequent- 
ly disappeared  during  the  night — with 
said  elephant,  the  significance  of  Frieda 
is  at  once  apparent.  She  weighed  5,200 
pounds,  and  moved  with  a dignity 
commensurate  with  her  high  station 
and  responsibility.  Sophomore  Dick 
McDermott  devoted  his  life  to  getting 
an  elephant  for  the  parade;  he  scoured 
the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  Ohio  in 
search  of  the  prize.  In  Warren  was 
Frieda,  but  Wallace  Brothers  Circus 
wanted  cold  cash  in  advance.  Dick 
went  to  everyone  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  Mock  Convention,  inviting  them 
to  supplement  available  funds.  Every 
candidate  for  political  office  heard  from 
him.  Governor  Bricker  was  visited  in 
Columbus  and  asked  to  intercede  with 
circus  owners.  The  result  was  that 
Frieda  arrived  in  Oberlin  in  her  special 
truck  the  night  before  the  parade,  and 
she  figured  prominently  on  Oberlin’s 
landscape  throughout  the  convention. 

Several  barns  were  offered  for  her 
comfort,  but  she  was  staked  out  near 
the  big  convention  tent.  Said  Mc- 
Dermott: “I’ll  sleep  with  the  elephant 
in  the  big  tent.  If  she  steps  on  me  it’s 
all  right.  I'll  know  where  she  is.’ 

Climax  of  the  convention  was,  of 
course,  the  final  session  on  Saturday 
night  when  candidates  were  put  in 
nomination,  and  votes  were  polled. 
Nine  ballots  were  necessary  before 
Senator  Charles  L.  McNary  of  Oregon, 
minority  floor  leader  of  the  Senate, 
finally  received  the  required  majority, 
and  was  named  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  Even  then  so 
bitter  was  the  feeling  that  the  usual 
motion  to  make  the  nomination  unani- 
mous (which  is  adopted  as  a matter  of 
good  form  at  the  regular  political  con- 
ventions) was  shouted  down. 

Furious  vote-trading  marked  every 
ballot.  The  floor  was  seething  with  argu- 
ing, perspiring  delegates  and  delegations 
chairmen.  The  shift  of  support  from 
one  candidate  to  another  is  shown  by 
the  relative  rank  of  the_  candidates 
standing  among  the  first  five  on  each 
of  the  nine  ballots.  Dewey,  first  on  the 
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initial  ballot,  dropped  to  second  place 
and  then  to  third,  never  regaining  his 
original  position.  La  Guardia  started 
out  in  third  place,  rose  to  first  position 
on  the  third  ballot,  then  dropped  back 
to  fourth  position,  returning  to  second 
place  on  the  last  three  ballots.  Taft  had 
little  support  on  the  first  ballot,  but 
leaped  to  first  place  on  the  second  on 
the  basis  of  support  which  deserted 
him  entirely  on  the  fourth  ballot,  when 
he  received  no  votes  at  all.  McNary, 
final  choice  of  the  convention,  started 
out  in  second  place,  dropped  to  third 
on  the  second  ballot,  slid  to  seventh 
place  on  the  third  roll-call,  came  back 
to  third  position,  took  the  lead  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  dropped  back  to  fourth 
place  on  the  seventh  ballot,  and  on  the 
next  to  the  last  ballot  had  only  come 
back  to  third  place.  Willkie  had  little 
support  on  the  first  three  ballots,  but 
on  the  fourth  roll-call  he  leaped  into 
first  place  with  351  votes.  On  the  next 
ballot  his  supporters  fell  off  to  123 
votes,  and  on  the  following  roll-call  he 
received  no  votes  at  all.  Significantly, 
Congressman  Joseph  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  eventually  became  the 
choice  of  the  convention  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  maintained  his  own  con- 
sistently in  fifth  place  after  the  first 
ballot,  although  he  did  climb  to  first 
place  on  the  eighth  ballot  with  297 
votes. 

A man  not  seriously  considered  else- 
where as  a contender  for  the  nomina- 
tion was  presented  to  the  convention 
by  Delegate  Norman  Lyle  of  Nebraska 
on  a prohibition  platform.  The  Nebras- 
kan s nominee  reached  his  maximum 
strength  on  the  third  ballot  when  he 
received  164  votes,  putting  him  in 
second  place.  This  remarkable  showing 
was  attributed  by  Mr.  Lyle  to  the 
authoritative  knowledge  of  intoxicating 
liquor  possessed  by  his  candidate — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fields,  comedian  of  vaude- 
ville and  screen. 

The  convention  selected  its  candi- 
date for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the 
first  ballot.  Delegates  turned  again  to  a 
Republican  leader  in  Congress  when 
they  chose  as  running  mate  of  Mr. 


McNary,  minority  floor  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Congressman  Joseph  Martin, 
minority  floor  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Political  wiseacres 
pointed  out  the  wisdom  of  having  as 
running-mates  an  older  Westerner,  and 
a comparatively  young  Easterner,  as  an 
unbeatable  vote-getting  combination. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  convention,  Congressman 
Dudley  A.  White,  candidate  for  Re- 
publican nomination  to  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
sounded  off  with  a keynote  speech  in 
the  accepted  Republican  tradition.  He 
viewed  with  alarm  the  present  adminis- 
tration’s spending  policy,  its  exercise 
of  broad  powers,  the  “political  mer- 
cenaries’’ charged  with  the  spending 
of  relief  funds,  the  subordination  of  the 
judiciary  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  He  pointed  with  pride 
to  the  noble  record  of  America,  her 
wonderful  possibilities,  and  stressed 
the  necessity  for  giving  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  the  task  of  developing 
to  the  full  the  possibilities  for  a rich 
and  enduring  future. 

But  it  was  his  rival  for  the  senatorial 
nomination,  Mayor  Harold  H.  Burton 
of  Cleveland,  permanent  chairman  of 
the  Mock  Convention,  who  obviously 
won  the  hearts  of  the  delegates  by  his 
capable  discharge  of  his  duties  in  pre- 
siding over  the  Saturday  night  session 
of  the  convention,  and  by  his  good 
sportsmanship,  shown  when  he  rode 
“Frieda”  from  Oberlin’s  public  square 
to  President  Wilkins’  home,  where  the 
latter  was  confined  by  a slight  illness. 
The  cheers  for  Burton  which  closed  the 
final  session  of  the  convention  could 
not  fail  to  be  heard  in  Congressman 
White  s home  town  of  Norwalk. 

( Continued  on  Page  17,  Col.  3) 

Pictures 

Beginning  at  top:  California  delegates 
about  to  bolt  for  McNary  despite  pres- 
sure of  Oklahoma  delegation;  Ruth 
Leiserson,  Convention  hostess,  Richard 
Davis,  National  Committee  Chairman, 
watch  Chairman  Burton  call  off  the 
votes  for  candidates;  Utah’s  float  was 
characteristic;  Pre-convention  rally  for 
McNary  on  Chapel  Plaza. 
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Mock  Convention  Meetings 

About  a dozen  alumni  clubs  had  in- 
dicated  their  intention  of  joining  in  on 
the  Mock  Convention  program  when 
the  Magazine  went  to  press.  Some  of 
these  meetings  were  held  before  the 
Convention  dates,  and  others  were 
held  on  May  to  or  n so  that  members 
could  listen  to  the  broadcasts  from 
Oberlin.  Meetings  were  held  in  Youngs- 
town, Ohio;  Ithaca,  New  York; 
Chicago;  Toledo;  Philadelphia;  Port- 
land, Oregon;  St.  Louis;  Schenectady, 
New  York;  Rochester;  Dayton,  Ohio; 
and  Denver,  Colorado. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

President  Wilkins  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  alumni  in 
Toledo  on  May  2.  An  informal  dinner 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Toledo 
Women's  club.  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Arthur 
(Eleanor  Garnhart,  '29)  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements  for  the  affair,  and 
Carlton  Matson,  '15,  served  as  toast- 
master. 

San  Diego,  California 

A May  breakfast  formed  the  “come- 
hither”  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
Oberlin  alumni  in  San  Diego.  Breakfast 
was  served  on  April  28,  in  the  early 
Spanish  atmosphere  of  the  terrace  of 
the  Casa  del  Ray  Moro  Cafe  in  Balboa 
Park.  Committees  arranging  the  meet- 
ing included : Decoration,  Miss  Permelia 
Allen,  ’05,  and  Miss  Julia  Severance; 
Menu,  Mrs.  Tallie  Welch  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Famme,  x’36;  Program,  Miss 
Dorothy  Wright,  ’17.  Dr.  William  S. 
Ament,  ’10,  spoke  after  breakfast,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  his  recent  sabbatical 
leave  spent  in  Yenching  University, 
China,  and  illustrating  the  talk  with 
slides  of  Yenching  and  Peking.  Paul 
Jones,  '27,  led  in  the  singing  of  Oberlin 
songs  and  also  gave  several  solo 
selections. 

Cleveland  Women 

A scholarship  of  $175.00  raised  by 
the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Cleve- 
land was  reported  at  the  April  9 meet- 
ing. This  amount  will  be  awarded  to 
Miss  Virginia  Lane,  Cleveland  high 
school  senior  who  will  enter  Oberlin 
in  September.  The  program  for  the 
meeting  was  music  by  Mrs.  Mary  U. 
Bennett,  pianist,  and  Mr.  John  Frazer, 
cellist,  of  the  Oberlin  conservatory. 
Following  the  program,  a new  slate  of 
officers  for  next  year  was  elected.  (See 
club  directory).  Mrs.  Rees  Davis 
(Marjorie  Talamo,  '16)  was  hostess  for 
the  affair,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Lawrence  (Helen  Defenbacher,  ’27). 


Detroit,  Michigan 

On  Sunday,  April  14,  the  Oberlin 
Student  String  Quartet,  directed  by 
Professor  John  Frazer,  presented  a 
concert  of  chamber  music  for  the 
Detroit  club  at  their  annual  spring  tea 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Lickey  (Pearl  Schafer,  ’10).  After  the 
music,  tea  was  served  from  two  tables 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Storey 
(Mary  Shurtleff,  ’00)  and  Mrs.  Neil 
Cameron.  Committee  heads  in  charge 
of  the  meeting  were  Mrs.  William 
Matters  (Ada  Cooper,  ’32)  and  Mrs. 
S.  Lyle  Hudson  (Elizabeth  Heskett, 
’28). 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
club  was  held  May  17,  at  the  Detroit 
Boat  Club.  Miss  Marguerite  Wood- 
worth,  Dean  of  Women  at  Oberlin, 
was  the  guest  speaker.  William  Matters, 
’32,  President  of  the  Club,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

Alumni  Club  Officers  to  Meet 

The  attention  of  all  Oberlin  alumni 
club  officers  is  called  to  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  club  officers  on  Saturday, 
June  8,  in  Oberlin  immediately  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  Warner  Hall.  Club  problems  and 
program  plans  for  next  year  will  be  dis- 
cussed. New  services  to  clubs  offered  by 
the  Alumni  Office  will  be  explained. 
Officers  of  all  alumni  clubs  are  urged  to 
attend,  and  to  bring  suggestions. 


Salem,  Oregon 

It  was  Cherry  Blossom  Day  at  Salem, 
hut  that  seemed  to  make  no  difference 
to  the  weatherman  who  dished  up 
plenty  of  showers  along  with  sunshine, 
Sunday,  April  7.  With  the  warmest 
sort  of  welcome  by  the  Salemites: 
Freeman  Phipps,  ’96,  and  Mrs.  Phipps; 
Mr.,  98-  99,  09-  11,  and  Mrs.  Horace  J. 
Smith  (Mary  Beers,  ’07);  Mabel 
Phillips  Noble,  27-28;  and  Wallace 
Sprague,  38;  the  alumni  and  friends 
gathered  about  the  festal  board  at  the 
Argo  Hotel.  Sixty-five  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Wallace  Sprague  brought  greet- 
ings from  his  father  and  mother, 
Governor  and  (Mrs.  Sprague,  who  were 
detained  because  of  affairs  of  State. 
President  Bruce  R.  Baxter,  ’15,  of 
Willamette  University  sent  greetings 
from  California.  With  greetings  from 
absentees  and  introductions  of  alumni 
and  guests  over,  it  was  found  that 
Harry  Yocorn,  ’12,  Professor  of  Zoolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
Eugene,  had  travelled  the  farthest  in 
coming  to  the  meeting,  with  F.  A.  and 
Naomi  Sheidler  Beltz  (’i2-’i5)  and 
daughters  of  Tillamook,  a close  second. 
Showing  of  the  films  of  the  Hales 
Gymnasium  and  of  “My  Lady's  Jug- 
gler” brought  much  favorable  comment. 
Dr.  Courtland  Booth,  05,  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  the  Alumni 
Fund  project.  Rev.  Burton  H.  Jones, 
’97  D.B.,  led  in  the  invocation  while 
Professor  H.  L.  Bates,  ’76,  gave  the  clos- 
ing prayer.  With  some  rousing  Oberlin 
songs  the  party  broke  up  early  to  enable 
all  to  drive  through  the  valley  and  see 
the  cherries  in  bloom. 


One  hundred  alumni  honored  Edward  Everett  Horton 
at  after-theatre  supper  party  in  Cleveland 

Left  side  of  table:  Professor  Reber  Johnson;  M ax  Irvin  and  “Mike”  Burt , students , 
Mr.  Horton;  Jack  Wirkler;  Mrs.  Carroll  Shaw;  Allen  Bailey;  Carroll  Shaw;  Louts  S. 
Peirce;  Mrs.  Peirce;  Mrs.  Johnson.  Right  side:  Mrs.  Wirkler ; Dr.  Herbert  Nichols , 
Mrs.  Bailey;  Mrs.  Nichols 
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llhaca,  New  York 

A meeting  of  the  Ithaca  Alumni 
Association  was  held  May  14,  at  the 
home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Garrett  (Katherine  Daugherty,  ’03). 
After  a buffet  supper,  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year.  (See  Club 
Directory).  After  singing  Oberlin  songs, 
the  club  members  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  informal  talks  about  Oberlin- 
in-Shansi  from  Ray  Moyer,  ’21,  and 
Mark  Wu,  both  of  whom  are  studying 
at  Cornell  University. 

Akron  Women 

May  1 1 was  guest  day  for  the  Akron 
Women’s  Club  when  they  held  their 
luncheon  at  the  Fairlawn  Country 
Club,  with  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harding  acting 
as  hostess.  Music  was  supplied  by  the 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Trio. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Alumni  in  the  Chicago  area  gathered 
on  April  2,7,  for  the  annual  banquet 
held  in  the  Medical  Arts  Building. 
Louis  Peirce,  ’28,  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  W.  Arthur 
McKinney,  Ti,  Chicago  Boy  Scout 
Chief  Executive,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  The  North  Shore  group  put 
on  a radio  skit,  with  James  Harger,  ’34, 
as  “Dr.  O.  C.,  The  Voice  of  Labor  and 
Learning,”  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
He  asked  questions  about  Oberlin  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  and  correct 
answers  were  rewarded  with  Oberlin 
calendars. 

Chicago  Women 

Mrs.  W.  Templeton  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Young  (Helen  Templeton,  ’26) 
were  hostesses  for  the  last  meeting  of 
the  year  on  April  6.  A brief  business 
meeting,  with  election  of  officers  for 
the  following  year,  was  climaxed  with 
the  report  that  $300  had  been  raised  for 
the  Scholarship  Fund.  The  Oberlin 
girls  home  for  vacation  were  guests  of 
the  club,  and  Miss  Ruby  Shaw,  ’40, 
played  a program  of  piano  selections. 

On  March  16,  about  fifty  members 
of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Chicago  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Van  Pelt  (Frances  Church,  '23).  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  F.  Young  (Helen  Templeton, 
'26)  presided.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Higgins 
(Edith  Ballou,  To)  reviewed  Dean 
Wittke’s  new  book,  “We  Who  Built 
America;  the  Saga  of  the  Immigrant,” 
giving  a clear  impression  of  the  book. 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Rich  (Adena  Miller, 
Ti),  Director  of  the  Immigrants'  Pro- 
tective League,  followed  with  a talk 
on  “New  International  Aspects  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization."  From 
her  store  of  information  she  cited  ap- 
pealing cases  and  answered  questions 
about  legislation  on  this  subject. 


Die-Hard  Winter 
Spoils  Spring  Sports 

March  came  in  like  a lion;  April 
came  in  like  a lion;  May  came  in  like  a 
lion.  Unless  one  of  these  months  goes 
out  like  a lamb,  there'll  be  little  sports 
history  written  in  Oberlin  this  spring. 

Consistent  winds  from  the  north 
and  northeast  brought  cold  rains — 
barely  on  the  legal  side  of  snow — which 
made  it  difficult  for  spring  sports  teams 
to  practice,  let  alone  meet  their  oppo- 
nents. Track,  tennis,  golf,  and  baseball 
contests  were  called  off  because  of  the 
blustering  of  a very  aged  and  crotchety 
winter. 

Nine  Smacks  Kenyon,  18-2 

Oberlin’s  baseball  season  really  got 
started  when  Coach  Erdmann’s  team 
defeated  Kenyon.  The  Oberlin  nine 
made  the  most  of  a good-batting,  good- 
pitching  combination  to  build  a sixteen- 
run  lead  over  their  opponents. 

Willis  Yocom,  senior  pitcher  for  the 
Yeomen,  allowed  only  three  scattered 
hits,  gave  only  three  walks,  and  tallied 
ten  strike-outs.  The  Kenyon  pitcher 
struck  out  only  two  Oberlin  batters. 
The  second  inning  of  the  game  was  the 
fastest.  Oberlin  made  ten  hits  in  that 
inning  alone.  All  through  the  game  the 
Oberlin  boys  made  the  most  of  singles 
with  wary  stealing. 

Yeomen  Take  First  Track  Meet 

Dan  Kinsey's  track  team  opened  its 
season  by  defeating  Muskingum  in  a 
delayed  meet  on  April  23,  83-48.  A few 
frost-bitten  spectators  saw  the  Oberlin 
team  win  ten  firsts  and  three  places  in 
the  880  and  the  two-mile  events. 
Muskingum  won  the  shot-put  and  took 
first  and  third  places  in  both  discus  and 
javelin.  A1  DiBella,  Oberlin  junior,  took 
both  the  220  and  the  roo-yard  dash  in 
good  times.  Muskingum  won  high 
hurdles;  while  Oberlin  pocketed  the 
honors  in  low  hurdles,  the  quarter-mile, 
and  the  mile-relay. 

Track  Team 

Loses  to  Ohio  Wesleyan 

Oberlin’s  track  team  lost  for  the  first 


time  this  season  when  Ohio  Wesleyan 
made  71  points  to  Oberlin’s  60  on 
April  30. 

Netmen  Defeat 
Reserve  and  DePauw 

After  weeks  of  cancelled  matches, 
Oberlin’s  tennis  team  started  gloriously 
by  defeating  Western  Reserve  9-0  on 
April  26.  The  following  day  this  same 
team  defeated  DePauw’s  representa- 
tives from  Greencastle,  Indiana,  6-3. 

Big  surprise  was  unloaded,  however, 
when  Oberlin’s  netmen  won  over  Ohio 
Wesleyan  for  the  first  time  in  two  years 
by  a score  of  5-2.  This  third  victory  in 
three  matches  bore  out  early  predictions 
that  this  year’s  tennis  team  was  headed 
for  the  best  tennis  season  Oberlin  has 
seen  in  many  a year. 

Track  Team  Wins  Three-Way  Meet 

When  Dan  Kinsey’s  boys  left  Berea 
on  April  27,  they  sang  over  a thorough 
triumph.  Oberlin  won  six  out  of  four- 
teen firsts,  making  a total  of  67  points. 
Baldwin-Wallace,  last  year’s  winner 
highly  favored  to  win  again  this  time, 
placed  second  with  59  points,  leaving 
Case  36  points  for  third  place. 

A1  DiBella  showed  his  heels  to 
Baldwin  - Wallace’s  conference  - cham- 
pion in  the  220,  ran  the  event  in  22.1 
seconds.  Bob  Dew  threw  the  javelin 
165  feet,  two  inches.  A1  Scofield  threw 
the  discus  119  feet,  but  lost  the  event 
by  two  inches.  The  mile-relay  team 
kept  its  record  clean  when  Jack  Ore- 
baugh  took  a first  for  Oberlin.  Bob 
Wear  won  the  mile  run  for  Oberlin  in 
4:40,  and  also  the  half  mile,  in  two 
minutes,  two  and  a half  seconds.  Bob 
Degroff  took  the  high  jump  for  the 
Yeomen. 

Baseball  and  Golf  Teams  Lose 

Two  Oberlin  teams  lost  in  their  en- 
counters on  April  27.  The  baseball 
team  lost  to  Muskingum  8-3,  and  the 
golf  team  lost  to  the  Lords  of  Kenyon 
5/T-6F2.  On  May  Day  the  baseball 
team  lost  a tough  ten-inning  game  to 
Toledo  University,  3-1. 
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Honored  as  Modern  Pioneer 

Frederick  W.  Gurney,  '91,  was 
honored  last  February  with  the  Modern 
Pioneer  Award,  presented  through  the 
National  Manufacturers’  Association 
to  a distinguished  group  of  men  who 
have  pioneered  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment  of  America.  The  awards 
were  made  in  several  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  in  observance  of  the 
1 50th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
patent  system.  Mr.  Gurney  received 
his  award  at  a dinner  in  Rochester, 
New  York. 

The  honor  to  Mr.  Gurney  was  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  developing 
ball  bearings  and  their  manufacture. 
He  founded  the  Gurney  Ball  Bearing 
Company  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1903, 
and  in  the  next  25  years  devoted  hinv 
self  to  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  ball  bearings.  In  1908,  he  de- 
veloped the  radial  thrust  bearing,  capa- 
ble of  taking  combined  radial  and  thrust 
loads.  In  1910,  he  developed  the  pre- 
loaded  ball  bearing  which  is  universally 
used  in  machine  tool  spindles  today.  He 
also  invented  and  perfected  efficient 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  bear- 
ings which  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
efficiency  even  today,  20  years  later. 

Mr.  Gurney  is  also  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  his  three  sons  all  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin:  Daniel,  ’22;  John, 
’24;  Thomas,  ’27.  John  and  Thomas 
Gurney  both  married  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates, truly  an  Oberlin  family! 


Frederick  W.  Gurney,  ’91 
. . . honored  by  special  award 


Dr.  Bohn  has  close  call 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  was  injured  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Lake  Shore  Limited  on  April  20,  at 
Little  Falls,  New  York,  in  which  over 
thirty  persons  were  killed.  He  received 
a severe  blow  on  the  chest  which 
fractured  the  sternum,  a vertebrae  was 
slightly  fractured,  and  he  received 
multiple  contusions,  the  result  of  being 
thrown  about  within  his  Pullman  when 
the  car  overturned.  He  returned  im- 
mediately to  Oberlin,  and  entered  the 
hospital  for  thorough  check-up  follow- 
ing preliminary  examinations  at  the 
hospital  in  Little  Falls.  He  was  confined 
in  bed  for  a number  of  days,  but  com- 
plete recovery  is  expected. 

Was  an  outstanding  scientist 

Maynard  Mayo  Metcalf,  89,  died 
April  19,  1940,  at  "The  Rambles," 
Winter  Park,  Florida,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Metcalf  had  spent  the  last  four 
winters.  In  his  passing,  the  roster  of 
Oberlin's  living  graduates  loses  the 
name  of  one  who  has  been  genuinely 
outstanding  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, in  scientific  research,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  those  human  movements 
designed  to  bring  about  a more  extended 
attainment  of  scientific,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  forthrightness. 

Born  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  March  12, 
1868,  of  Eliab  Wight  Metcalf  and  Eliza 
Maria  (Ely)  Metcalf,  he  was  thus  a 
member  of  a family  more  often  and 
significantly  represented  at  Oberlin 
than  any  other.  Supplementing  earlier 
schooling  elsewhere,  he  graduated  from 
both  Oberlin  Academy  and  the  College, 
and  attained  the  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1893.  Oberlin 
awarded  the  Sc.D.  in  1914.  As  was  the 
case  with  so  many  early  undergraduates, 
his  zoological  inspiration  came  from 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Wright. 

Relinquishing  a post-doctorate  Bruce 
Fellowship  at  the  Hopkins,  he  accepted 
the  directorship  of  Biology  at  Goucher 
College,  when  that  department  was 
first  organized ; there  he  remained  until 
1906,  when  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Zoology-elect  at  Oberlin.  The  follow- 
ing two  years  were  given  to  further  re- 
search, in  Germany  under  the  eminent 
Boveri,  and  at  the  Naples  Biological 
Station,  after  which  he  began  his  work 
at  Oberlin  in  the  autumn  of  1908,  in 
the  building  previously  known  as  Spear 
Library,  at  that  time  being  renovated 
as  Spear  Zoological  Laboratory.  For 


the  following  six  years  he  gave  his  time, 
energy,  and  wisdom  unsparingly  to  the 
development  of  the  department,  himself 
supplying  much  equipment  the  college 
was  not  in  position  to  afford.  His  in- 
spiration and  ideals  have  shaped  such 
progress  as  the  department  has  made 
from  his  day  to  the  present. 

On  withdrawing  from  official  rela- 
tion to  Oberlin  in  1914,  he  pursued  re- 
search in  his  private  “Orchard  Labora- 
tory ' (the  building  now  used  by  the 
model  kindergarten-school),  and  else- 
where for  ten  years;  the  year  1924-25 
was  spent  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Biology 
and  Agriculture  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council;  from  1926  until  1933 
he  was  Research  Associate,  with  pro- 
fessorial rank,  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Many  summers  between  1890 
and  1934  were  spent  at  Woods  Hole, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  U.  S.  Fisheries 


Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00 
. . . injured  in  disastrous  train  wreck 


Laboratory,  or  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  of  which  he  was  Trustee 
from  1896  until  his  death.  Since  1935. 
ill  health  prevented  all  but  occasional 
scientific  effort.  His  published  papers 
exceed  125  in  number,  his  earlier  inter- 
ests having  to  do  with  gastropods  and 
tunica tes,  his  latter  with  the  protozoa; 
of  the  latter,  the  Opalinids  were  his 
chief  concern,  a large  monograph  on 
which  is  just  now  being  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Dr.  Metcalf’s  membership  in  national 
and  philanthropic  societies  included 
twenty-eight  American,  three  British, 
and  three  French.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Authors  Club,  London.  (His 
official  responsibilities  in  several  of  these 
are  listed  in  "Who  s Who.  ) He  was 
a man  of  keen  discernment,  disci  iminat- 
ing  judgment,  ideals  which  demanded 
near,  if  not  absolute,  perfection;  he 
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was  characterized  by  an  uncompromis- 
ing  devotion  to  integrity,  by  chronic 
cheerfulness,  by  his  great  capacity  for 
friendliness,  and  by  his  rarely  tender 
heart. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ella 
Wilder  Metcalf,  ’89,  by  a daughter, 
Mrs.  William  P.  Betham,  and  three 
grandchildren,  of  Waban,  Mass.,  and 
by  a brother,  Dr.  Wilmot  V.  Metcalf, 
’83,  of  Clinton,  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Budmgton 

Former  College  Treasurer  dies 

Hiram  B.  Thurston,  ’98,  died  in 
Berea,  Kentucky,  on  April  21,  following 
a stroke.  He  was  Treasurer  of  Oberlin 
College  from  1916  until  his  retirement 
in  1934.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Caroline  Cooley,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Landis,  ’22,  of 
Cleveland. 

In  a tribute  to  Mr.  Thurston, 
President  Wilkins  said  in  part,  “Our 
loss  is  above  all  the  loss  of  a friend;  yet 
in  this  community,  where  a man’s  work 
is  so  familiar  to  us  all,  so  visibly  in- 
tegrated  with  all  the  rest  of  his  life, 
one  cannot  think  long  of  this  friend  of 
ours  without  thinking  of  him  as  he 
carried  on  the  high  task  assigned  to 
him.  It  was  a high  task,  and  he  knew  it. 
No  one  ever  deserved  more  richly  a 
title  which  means  ‘the  Keeper  of  the 
Treasure.’  He  understood  the  real 
nature  of  the  treasure  he  kept;  he  knew 
that  its  every  item  had  in  reality  a 
human  significance,  involved  a specific 
possibility  of  human  growth.  So  he 
kept  his  treasure  with  an  utter  fidelity 
and  a complete  devotion,  facing  with 
perseverance  the  numberless  and  per' 
plexing  intricacies  of  his  task,  holding 
always  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
those  who  were  members  of  his  staff, 
rendering  at  the  last  a perfect  account 
of  his  stewardship.” 

• • • 

< 7a.cu.ltij  A/otel . . . 

Professor  Don  Morrison  of  the  Con' 
servatory  was  on  the  program  of  the 
Music  Educators’  National  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles,  March  29- April  5. 
He  was  in  charge  of  a demonstration 
of  materials  for  second  and  third  year 
violins,  based  on  a plan  used  in  the 
Oberlin  Public  Schools.  A group  of 
students  from  a Los  Angeles  junior  high 
school  will  play  the  numbers.  A number 
of  compositions  and  arrangements  by 
Professor  Morrison  will  be  on  the 
demonstration  program.  This  year  he 
has  succeeded  in  teaching  violin  pupils 
chosen  from  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades,  which  is  rated  as  a unique  ac- 
complishment. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  head  of  the  Botany 
department,  is  author  of  an  article  in 
the  March  issue  of  Country  Life  Maga- 
zine, entitled  “Don’t  Forget  Your 


Hiram  B.  Thurston,  ’98 
. . . long-time  servant  of  College 


Plow,  General.”  It  is  based  on  his  talk 
given  last  November  on  the  Oberlin- 
on-the-Air  series  of  radio  broadcasts. 

Dean  Wittke’s  mother,  who  had 
been  living  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wittke 
since  they  came  to  Oberlin,  died  on 
March  20,  in  Allen  Hospital.  Eighty 
years  old,  she  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  some  time. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  spoke  to  the 
Classical  Teachers'  Club  in  Detroit 
on  April  23. 

Mead-Swing  Lecturer  at  Oberlin 
this  year  was  Professor  Peter  P.  Debye, 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics 
in  1936.  One  of  the  earliest  scientists  to 
study  the  molecular  structure  of  crys- 
tals by  X-ray  analysis,  as  well  as  non- 
crystalline  molecules.  Dr.  Debye  spoke 
on  “Exploring  the  Molecule."  He  kept 
his  talk  in  terms  understandable  to  the 
layman.  Dr.  Debye  is  Dutch,  but  has 
done  much  of  his  research  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  He  recently  an- 
nounced the  development  of  a micro- 
scope by  which  atoms  can  be  photo- 
graphed smaller  than  ever  photo- 
graphed before. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Fiske 
were  recently  injured  while  driving 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida.  Neither  were  seriously  injured, 
but  a companion  was  killed.  Professor 
Fiske  taught  in  the  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  until  his  retirement 
two  years  ago. 

Dr.  George  D.  Hubbard,  Professor- 
emeritus  of  Geology  and  Geography, 
recently  traveled  to  Louisiana  with 
Mrs.  Hubbard  to  study  at  first-hand 
the  phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  Delta 
in  connection  with  the  book  which  he 
is  writing.  While  there  he  saw  Dr. 
Ernest  Faust,  ’12,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Tulane 


Mock  Convention  (Cont d.) 

Three  chairmen  were  successively 
exhausted  by  the  tumultuous  demands 
of  the  delegates  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  party  platform  on  Friday 
evening.  Debate  on  various  planks  was 
extended  over  three  sessions,  the  second 
and  third  being  held  on  Saturday 
morning  and  afternoon.  Final  result  of 
the  bitter  struggle  was  a platform  with 
a definitely  liberal  slant. 

Noteworthy  planks  adopted  in- 
cluded the  following:  America  should 
do  everything  possible  to  avoid  in- 
volvement in  the  European  war.  In  rec- 
ognition of  her  position  as  a part  of  a 
world  community,  America  must  use 
its  influence  in  building  a just  and  last- 
ing peace.  The  Republican  Party  will 
not  support  American  entrance  into 
any  war  on  foreign  soil,  unless  Ameri- 
can territories  are  threatened  with  im- 
mediate attack.  The  Party  favors  for- 
mation of  a World  Federal  Union  as  a 
move  toward  concord  among  nations, 
and  pledges  to  work  for  America’s  en- 
trance into  such  a union.  The  tariff 
plank  favored  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  but  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a non-partisan  Trade  Com- 
mission to  study  all  proposed  agree- 
ments and  to  hold  hearings  before  they 
are  concluded.  The  civil  service  plank 
favored  extension  of  the  merit  system, 
and  declared  the  public  employment 
should  not  be  denied  by  reason  of  sex 
or  marital  status.  A separate  plank 
opposed  giving  war  veterans  special 
preference  in  civil  service  examinations. 

(Continued  on  Page  2 4,  Col.  3) 


University;  and  Dr.  William  T.  Pen- 
found,  ’22,  head  of  the  Botany  depart- 
ment there.  Dr.  Hubbard  reports  that 
during  his  visit  he  “learned,  confirmed 
and  unlearned  a lot  of  things  about  the 
Delta.” 

Professor-emeritus  F.  J.  Lehmann 
and  Mrs.  Lehmann  are  back  in  Oberlin 
after  spending  the  winter  in  Florida. 

Professor  Normand  Lockwood  of  the 
Conservatory  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence  for  the  rest  of  the  spring 
semester  so  that  he  may  go  to  Harvard 
University  to  study  with  Igor  Stravin- 
ski.  He  will  return  to  Oberlin  in 
September.  Part  of  the  time  he  will 
spend  in  New  York  and  Washington 
studying  American  folk  music. 

Professor  L.  E.  Cole  of  the  Psy- 
chology department  will  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  next  year  on  leave 
from  Oberlin  to  join  a group  of  twenty 
psychologists  who  will  participate  in  a 
seminar  study  of  child  development. 

Dean  Carl  F.  Wittke  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  in  Omaha. 
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1872 

Edward  S.  Steele  celebrated  his 
ninetieth  birthday  April  20,  at  his 
home  in  Eagle  Rock,  California. 

1876 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Bates,  dean  emeritus  of 
Pacific  University,  was  honored  at  a 
reunion  of  Forest  Grove  and  Pacific 
University  alumni  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel  in  Forest  Grove  on  April  13. 

1882 

The  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  its  plaque  of 
merit  to  Lewis  H.  Poutids,  civic  leader 
and  former  city  and  State  official  in 
appreciation  of  his  years  of  service  to 
Flatbush  at  the  2,5  th  anniversary  dinner 
of  the  Chamber  held  on  March  28.  Mr. 
Pounds  has  spent  practically  his  entire 
career  in  the  real  estate  field,  has  served 
as  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  as 
Borough  President  of  Brooklyn,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  and  State  Treasurer  of 
New  York. 

1883 

Mrs.  C larence  Swift  (Janet  McKelvey) 
gave  her  illustrated  lecture  on  Oberam- 
megau  at  the  University  Club  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  before  an  appre- 
ciative audience  on  Good  Friday. 

1885 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Hutting 
(Lillis  Morley,  ’87)  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  on  January 
1,  at  their  Cleveland  residence.  Their 
four  children,  J.  Morley  Nutting,  '14, 
Paul  T.  Nutting,  '21,  of  Detroit,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Chaffee,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and 
Miss  L.  Ruth  Nutting,  a teacher  in  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
of  Cleveland,  were  with  them,  as  well 
as  nine  grandchildren.  Mr.  Nutting  is 
secretary  of  the  Utah  Gospel  Mission. 

Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Clement  (Anna  Bonar) 
died  in  January  at  Howell,  Michigan. 
She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Dan. 

1891 

Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery  has  returned 
from  a visit  in  Buenos  Aires  with  her 
son,  Rufus,  ’23,  and  his  wife  (Louise 
Hyde,  ’23)  and  their  ten-year  old  son, 
Billy.  Her  journey  was  made  by  air 
from  Los  Angeles,  down  the  west  coast 
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of  South  America,  and  across  the  Andes 
to  Buenos  Aires,  stopping  for  tours  at 
a number  of  places  along  the  way.  The 
return  trip  was  made  by  plane  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  continuing  by  boat  to 
New  York. 

Compensations 

The  hurricane  had  swept  our  trees ; 

We  grieved,  and  questioned,  Why ? 

But  lool{!  the  opened  spaces  show 
A stretch  of  glorious  s\y. 

When  storms  of  life  have  felled  our  hopes, 
Uprooted  from  the  sod, 

Perhaps  that  Heaven  will  then  reveal 
A nearer  sense  of  God. 

Nellie  Summner  Brooks,  ’91 

Mrs.  Grace  Stanton  Love  spent  most 
of  the  winter  in  Florida,  stopping  on 
her  way  home  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to 
see  the  azaleas,  dogwood  and  magnolias 
in  the  old  gardens  near  Charleston  and 
the  cherry  blossoms  in  Washington. 

1892 

Lynds  Jones  was  summoned  by  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  for  jury  duty  for 
the  April  term,  beginning  April  22,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1893 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Savage  motored 
to  Chicago  where  Mr.  Savage  attended 
the  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Association. 

1894 

Stephen  R.  Harrison  died  at  his  home 
in  Lakewood,  Ohio,  on  December  30. 
He  received  his  D.D.S.  degree  at 
Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery  in 
1897,  and  had  been  a successful  dentist 
many  years  in  Shelby  and  Cleveland 
until  failing  eyesight  and  declining 
health  forced  him  to  abandon  his  prac- 
tice. He  was  the  youngest  of  a family 
of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  attended 
Oberlin  and  five  of  whom  are  graduates. 
He  leaves  his  wife,  two  step-children, 
and  three  sisters:  Miss  Grace  Harrison, 
'90,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ristine  (Clara Harrison), 
’80,  and  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Patton  (Hattie 
Harrison),  ’89. 

1896 

A portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  William  B. 
Chamberlin,  Cleveland  eye,  ear,  nose 


and  throat  specialist,  has  been  pre- 
fixed to  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. The  portrait,  work  of  W.  j. 
Edmondson,  distinguished  Cleveland 
painter,  will  hang  permanently  on  the 
walls  of  the  school  where  Dr.  Cham- 
berlin taught  for  many  years. 

Harry  R.  Hazel  was  honored  for  his 
35  years  of  service  as  a teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Cleveland  schools 
at  a recent  banquet  of  city,  county,  and 
state  educational  organizations.  Banquet 
speakers  and  newspapers  praised  him 
for  being  a teacher  who  gave  his  pupils 
a philosophy  of  life  as  well  as  formal 
academic  instruction.  Mr.  Hazel  is  re- 
tiring in  June.  He  is  a candidate  for 
nomination  for  state  representative  in 
the  Democratic  primary. 

1897 

After  serving  as  a Congregational 
pastor  for  39  years,  Henry  Mowbray 
has  retired  and  is  living  in  Winter  Park, 
Florida.  He  says,  “Winter  Park  is  the 
home  of  Rollins  College  which  I at- 
tended before  I went  to  Oberlin.  I am 
secretary  of  the  Gay  Ninety  classes  and 
my  job  is  to  separate  my  old  time 
Rollins  friends  from  their  money  for 
Rollins.” 

1898 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Horns 
(Edith  Giles,  x’02)  announce  the  birth 
of  their  second  grandchild,  Dale  Stanley 
Norris,  on  April  14,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W ayne  Norris  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Frederick  E.  Smith,  husband  of 
Gertrude  Jones  Smith,  and  father  of 
Mrs.  Lea  Comings  (Sylvia  Smith,  ’33), 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  April 
22.  Mr.  Smith  had  recently  retired 
after  50  years  with  the  Aermotor 
company,  manufacturers  of  windmills. 

1901 

Eugene  C.  Foster,  x’oi,  is  director  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  Foundation. 

Miss  Ruth  Rogers  is  doing  some 
piano  teaching  in  Duluth  State  Teachers 
College,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
in  her  private  studio.  That  with  play- 
ing the  organ  and  directing  two  choirs 
keeps  her  busy. 

William  C.  Miller,  who  is  assistant 
comptroller  of  the  Industrial  Rayon 
Corporation  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Miller 
(Mabel  Cottingham ) of  Hinton,  Okla- 
homa. 

Miss  Alma  Penrose  is  Librarian  at 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  She  is  nursing 
along  four  deposit  stations  in  outlying 
parts  of  town  and  giving  a series  of 
broadcasts  besides  writing  the  scripts. 
During  the  last  year  the  library  build- 
ing was  enlarged  and  remodeled,  which 
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meant  many  hours  in  planning,  super- 
vising and  interviewing,  but  the  results 
were  a joy." 

Mrs.  Samuel  JJiederhauser  (Jennie 
Gurwell)  writes  from  San  Diego, 
“We've  three  representatives  of  our 
family  in  Oberlin  now,  Katherine  Ann, 
Robert  and  John  Wear  (niece  and 
nephews),  also  a little  grandson  two 
years  old  whom  we  hope  will  attend 
Oberlin.  He  and  his  sister  will  be  two 
more  Niederhausers  for  Oberlin.  Ethel 
Lutz  visited  us  last  winter  and  this 
winter  Dan  Earle  and  his  wife  from 
Seattle.  They  went  driving  with  us  and 
we  arranged  a meeting  with  other 
Oberlin  people.  Miss  Julia  Severance 
and  Miss  Permelia  Allen,  ’05,  spend 
their  winters  here  and  we  see  them 
occasionally.” 

James  Hardy  lives  at  Clearwater, 
Florida.  He  and  Charles  Pendleton  saw 
each  other  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  Professor  Pendleton  is  an  in- 
structor at  Peabody  College  for  T eachers. 

Mrs.  Calvin  How  (Anna  Carey ) is 
librarian  of  the  Bala-Cynwid,  Pennsyl- 
vania, library.  She  says  her  library  is 
small  but  right  up  to  the  minute. 

Miss  Charlene  Sperry  teaches  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  recently  re- 
turned from  a trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Her  summer  home  is  at  Puget  Sound. 

1902 

After  28  years  in  the  Congregational 
ministry  in  South  Dakota,  Henry  M. 
Bissell  is  now  pastor  of  the  Warroad, 
Minnesota,  Union  Church.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bissell  have  two  sons,  both  in 
High  School.  A fire  in  February  de- 
stroyed their  home  and  most  of  their 
belongings,  but  they  escaped  injury. 

1903 

Mrs.  Judson  L.  Stewart  (Elizabeth 
Jackson)  was  recently  elected  President 
of  the  Cleveland  Y.W.C.A. 

1904 

Mrs.  J.  Harmon  Green  (Caroline 
Greene ),  x'04,  widely  known  by  reason 
of  the  bridge  studio  she  had  conducted 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  for  eight 
years,  died  March  22,  of  meningitis,  an 
after-effect  of  the  flu.  She  leaves  her 
husband  and  a son. 

Eric  Anderson  died  of  a heart  attack 
on  December  14,  1939. 

1905 

IJeill  O.  Rowe,  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  of  the  College  of 
Wooster,  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
making  the  Metropolitan  Opera  season 
in  Cleveland  a success. 

Mrs.  Harold  Creglow  (Mary  Eliza- 
beth Rodhouse)  has  been  resting  from 
hospital  library  work  for  the  past  two 
years  at  her  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  the  book,  Hospital  Libraries,  by  E. 


Kathleen  Jones,  Mrs.  Creglow  s writ- 
ings on  the  subject  are  freely  quoted 
and  her  contributions  to  the  book 
acknowledged  in  the  preface.  Her  pub- 
lished papers  on  therapeutic  reading 
have  been  requested  by  the  Psychologi- 
cal Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
and  the  Department  of  Correction  of 
New  York  City.  She  has  also  had 
several  poems  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  is  active 
in  Sunday  School  work. 

1907 

R.  Deane  Shure  was  represented  on 
a program  of  the  Washington  Com- 
posers Club  when  Capt.  William  F. 
Santelmann  conducted  the  Marine 
Band  Orchestra  in  his  “Damascus 
Vignettes,”  an  orchestral  fantasy  em- 
bodying reminiscences  of  the  com- 
poser's travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

1908 

Mrs.  Robert  Cowden  writes  of  her 
family,  “Our  oldest  son  is  a partner  in 
his  father’s  law  firm.  Our  daughter,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Swarth- 
more,  is  married  and  lives  there.  Our 
second  son  is  a sophomore  at  Swarth- 
more  and  our  last  boy  is  in  high  school 
here  in  Dayton." 

1909 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Bahne  (Vera  Shell),  x’09, 
entertained  four  of  her  friends  at  a 
house  party  at  her  home  in  Eldora, 
Iowa,  April  16  to  19.  Her  guests  were 
Mrs.  Franl{  Koehler  (Mary  Fulton),  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Mrs.  James 
Harper  (Lucy  Ainsworth),  of  Moline, 
Illinois,  Mrs.  Joel  Hayden  (Hazel  Petty), 
of  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Elgin 
Sherl(  (Joy  Smith)  of  Brecksville,  Ohio. 

1910 

Misses  Mary  and  Electa  Johnson  are 
living  in  Pasadena,  California,  where 
Miss  Electa  teaches  in  the  Pasadena 
Junior  College. 

The  following  1910’ers  have  carried 
on  a Round  Robin  ever  since  leaving 
college:  Miss  Emma  Badly,  Miss  Carrie 
Benham,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Mrs. 
Colin  Higgins  (Edith  Ballou),  Miss 
Anna  Osborn,  Miss  Ruth  Pearson, 
Miss  Cora  Pic\ett,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Slauson  (Dora  Packard),  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Smith  (Myrtle  Andrews),  Mrs.  Fran\ 
Ward  (Olive  French),  and  Mrs.  Cleo 
West  (Ruth  French). 

1911 

Hubert  Herring  is  lecturing  on  inter- 
national affairs  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Open  Forum  Speakers  Bureau.  Mr. 
Herring  is  founder  and  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with 
Latin  America,  and  the  author  of  many 
magazine  articles  and  books. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Keene  Wyllie  has  a son. 
Keen  Edward,  and  a daughter,  Dionis 


Susan,  in  the  1940  graduating  class  of 
York  High  School,  York  Village,  Maine. 

Miss  Bessie  M.  Janes  is  a High 
School  librarian  in  Pittsburgh,  and 
spends  the  summers  travelling.  She  has 
been  in  every  state  of  the  union  except 
one,  and  also  to  Alaska,  Mexico, 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine. 

Dr.  Jay  B.  JJas h was  awarded  the 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick  medal  for  “meri- 
torious service  in  the  fields  of  physical 
education,  health,  and  recreation”  on 
January  27,  at  the  fourth  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Association  of  T eachers 
of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  held 
in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
City.  The  award  was  presented  by  Dr. 
John  Brown,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

1912 

Miss  Portia  Mic\ey  is  at  the  Friends 
Mission,  Yunnan,  China.  When  she 
has  completed  her  present  study  in 
anthropology,  she  hopes  to  remain  in 
China  and  teach. 

Miss  Elma  Pratt  has  recently  com- 
pleted her  third  western  lecture  tour. 
The  last  one  took  her  to  Washburn 
College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  four  days, 
during  which  time  she  gave  lectures 
based  on  her  experiences,  chiefly  among 
the  peasants  and  artists  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  to  the  art  students, 
the  faculty,  sororities,  the  Artists 
Guild,  and  the  high  school  students. 
On  the  way  west  Miss  Pratt  visited 
many  of  the  Indian  communities  through 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  On  the 
coast  she  lectured  in  museums  and  art 
schools  of  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  San 
Diego,  and  Scripps  (where  William 
Ament,  ’10,  is  acting  president).  At 
Washburn  she  saw  President  Philip 
King,  ’10,  and  Mr.,  ’28,  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Baldinger  (Ellen  Nichols,  ’32). 

1913 

Mrs.  Lillian  Jackson  Sargent  is  head 
of  the  music  department  in  one  of  the 
Los  Angeles  High  Schools,  and  was 
very  busy  with  the  Music  Educators 
National  Convention  held  in  Los 
Angeles  recently.  She  planned  and 
managed  the  President’s  reception, 
the  opening  social  event,  and  accom- 
panied the  National  High  School 
Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Max 
Krom.  In  January,  Mrs.  Sargent  ac- 
companied Tito  Schipa  in  recital  for 
the  Belmont  High  School  students. 

1913 

Robert  C.  Whitehead,  of  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York,  will  again  serve  as 
Dean  of  the  Congregational  Summer 
Conference  for  Young  People,  meeting 
in  Blairstown,  New  Jersey,  July  13  to 
22.  This  conference  includes  250  or 
more  young  people  from  the  Metro- 
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politan  area  of  New  York  City,  Long 
Island,  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
Mr.  Whitehead  has  been  associated 
with  the  Conference  for  i r years,  serv- 
ing  in  the  various  capacities  of  House 
Father,  Director  of  Recreation,  Chap- 
lain,  and  Instructor.  This  will  be  his 
third  year  as  Dean.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted 12  years  with  the  Vernon 
Heights  Congregational  Church  in  Mt. 
Vernon.  His  daughter,  Miriam,  gradu- 
ated from  Oberlin  last  June,  and  is  now 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Nursing  School 
at  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland.  A son,  Robert,  Jr.,  is  a 
sophomore  in  the  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Course  at  Bucknell  University.  A 
third  child,  Herbert  Macy,  is  complet- 
ing his  first  year  in  high  school  in  Mt. 
Vernon. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Dow  (Flora  Rollafson ) 
writes,  “Our  three  children  are  quite 
grown  up.  John,  the  oldest,  is  graduat- 
ing this  June  from  Carleton  College; 
Kathryn  is  taking  nurses  training 
course  and  Fred  is  just  finishing  eighth 
grade.  My  husband  is  engaged  in 
Child  Welfare  work  and  is  kept  busy, 
and  I have  taken  up  my  music  again  and 
enjoy  it  more  than  ever.” 

Dr.  Franklin  P.  Metcalf  has  received 
a Guggenheim  Memorial  Fellowship  to 
continue  his  preparation  of  a mono- 
graph on  the  flora  of  the  Province  of 
Fukien,  China.  Dr.  Metcalf  received 
the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
since  in  China,  as  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Fukien  University,  as  a Research 
Fellow  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
and  at  Lingnan  University.  His  work 
will  be  carried  on  at  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum of  Harvard  University. 

1914 

Mrs.  Camp  W.  Foltz  (Irene  Staub) 
died  in  New  York  on  March  27,  of 
cancer. 

1916 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Harvey(Salome  Luchauer) 
was  one  of  the  chairmen  for  the  third 
annual  Hobby  Show  of  Lansing, 
Michigan,  given  at  the  Oldsmobile 
Engineering  Building  on  April  25,  26, 
and  27. 

1917 

George  W.  F{orrick,  x’17,  is  an  en- 
gineer with  the  Electrolux  Corporation 
in  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

1918 

Mrs.  Rose  Keith  Osborn,  wife  of 
Logan  Osborn,  died  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, March  21.  Mrs.  Osborn  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  is  survived  by  her  parents, 
her  husband,  and  an  infant  daughter. 


1919 

Miss  Ruth  Cowles  has  recently  re- 
turned to  Africa  from  her  furlough 
year.  She  writes  of  her  work  there:  "‘I 
went  out  to  Africa  in  1925,  as  a nurse, 
to  work  amongst  the  Bantu  people  in 
the  slums  of  Johannesburg,  the  great 
gold  city,  and  have  been  in  that  vicinity 
and  working  with  the  Bantu  ever  since 
except  for  one  furlough  in  1931.  I now 
have  charge  of  the  only  Health  Center 
for  a population  of  40,000  Bantu  folk 
just  outside  the  Municipality  of 
Johannesburg,  at  Alexandra  Township. 
I have  a staff  of  Bantu  nurses,  fully 
trained,  and  we  do  district  nursing  in 
the  homes,  maternity  work,  baby  wel- 
fare work,  and  hold  ever  so  many 
clinics  all  day  and  every  day  in  the 
week  except  Sunday  when  we  keep 
busy  with  the  emergency  cases  that 
come  in.  It  is  a 24  hour  job  that  keeps 
me  humping  every  minute,  I can  assure 
you,  for  I am  the  only  European  at  the 
Health  Center  where  I live.  We  never 
lack  for  excitement  nor  variety  in  our 
work,  and  as  we  have  neither  electric 
nor  gas  lights,  water,  sewage,  roads 
(what  you  would  call  roads),  nor 
police,  our  ingenuity  is  constantly 
taxed  to  keep  going  at  all!" 

1920 

Mrs.  Marion  Gillette  Moore  has 
been  doing  graduate  work  in  Psychology 
at  Western  Reserve  University  and  ex- 
pects to  receive  the  M.S.  degree  in 
June.  She  is  social  service  director  for 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Tuberculosis 
Clinic,  and  will  be  on  the  hostess  com- 
mittee for  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  Convention  which  meets 
in  Cleveland,  June  3-7. 

Helen  Paulison  writes  of  her  experi- 
ences since  college:  “After  college  I 
went  down  to  Berea  College  as  Presi- 
dent Hutchins’  secretary  on  the  con- 
dition that  I might  start  physical  edu- 
cation there.  So  I did  two  jobs — the 
first  year  I was  majoring  as  his  secretary 
and  taught  a physical  education  class 
in  the  late  afternoon.  From  that  class  I 
picked  out  about  twenty  of  the  best 
girls  and  had  them  save  a certain  period 
the  following  year  for  a “teacher  train- 
ing class,”  so  I taught  them  to  teach 
and  thus  used  Berea’s  student  labor 
plan  and  we  had  over  500  girls  enrolled 
in  physical  education  classes  the  second 
year,  so  I gave  up  the  secretarial  work. 
Then  I got  the  wanderlust  and  taught 
P.E.  in  State  Teachers  Colleges  in 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Missouri. 
Then  got  my  M.A.  degree  and  went  to 
South  America.  There  I taught  P.E.  in 
nine  different  places  at  one  time:  on  the 
beach  (where  the  whole  town  imitated 
my  class);  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  where  I 
tried  to  reduce  some  fat  ladies  and  I 
posted  a very  properly  balanced  menu 
on  my  bulletin  board  where  my  fat 


Portuguese  ladies  studied  it  carefully, 
then  seriously  said  to  me:  ‘Dona  Elena, 
tell  me,  should  this  be  taken  before  or 
after  meals?’;  at  two  swanky  clubs; 
taught  school  teachers;  taught  at 
Collegio  Bennett  and  McKenzie  Col- 
lege; at  the  Rockefeller  Nurses’  School; 
for  a commercial  concern  and  started 
the  first  camp  for  girls  ever  had  in 
Brazil.  Then  the  Government  of  Bahia 
invited  me  to  teach  for  them  but  the 
usual  revolutions  were  pending  so  I 
decided  I preferred  good  old  U.S.A.  I 
landed  during  the  Depression  and  have 
been  struggling  for  existence  ever  since !” 

C.  Bruce  Catton,  x’20,  is  a news- 
paperman with  the  NEA  Service  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1922 

Mrs.  Alden  Emery  (Dorothy  Radde) 
was  represented  on  a program  of  the 
Washington  Composers’  Club  when 
Capt.  William  F.  Santelmann  conducted 
the  Marine  Band  Orchestra  in  her 
“Melodrama.”  This  was  the  first  time 
this  composition  had  been  heard  in  an 
orchestral  version.  The  music  was 
written  for  a burlesque  pantomine 
recently  given  by  the  Washington 
National  Ballet.  Her  “Salem  Witches” 
ballet  music  had  its  premiere  perform- 
ance by  the  Washington  National 
Ballet  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  L.  Hanawalt 
(Genevieve  Price,  ’20),  have  two  chil- 
dren, Bob,  9,  and  Joyce,  7.  Mr.  Hana- 
wait  is  Director  of  Freshman  English 
and  Associate  Professor  in  the  English 
Department  of  Wayne  University, 
Detroit,  where  Clarence  Hilberry,  ’24, 
is  head  of  the  Department. 

1923 

Miss  Evalyn  Bayle  teaches  in  the 
Lyons  Township  High  School  in  La 
Grange,  Illinois. 

Earl  Teegarden,  x'23,  is  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Caldwell 
County,  Missouri.  He  and  Mrs. 
Teegarden  live  in  Kingston,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Van  Os  t (Helen 
Friendship ),  x 23,  is  a supervisor  with 
the  Emergency  Division  of  the  Cleve- 
land Charities  Relief. 

1924 

Miss  Gertrude  Cheney  sailed  for 
Honolulu  on  April  12.  She  is  now  on 
leave  from  Berea  College. 

Herbert  C.  Faulkner,  x’24,  is  a bank 
teller  at  the  National  Bank  of  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio.  On  the  side  he  is  organist 
and  choir  director  of  the  Messiah 
Lutheran  Church  in  Ashtabula. 

1925 

Mrs.  Ronald  Macpherson  (Virginia 
Pierce ) has  been  busy  nursing  their 
five  year  old  son  through  a case  of  the 
mumps.  She  says  ' we  lead  a rather  un- 
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certain  life  as  my  husband  travels  and 
the  rest  of  us  go  along  when  we  can, 
and  when  we  can't  go,  life  becomes  full 
of  church  work,  A.A.U.W.,  gardening, 
nursery  school,  and  all  sorts  of  things.” 
Their  daughter,  Patricia,  is  21  months 
old. 

Dr.  V.  Bryce  White,  x’25,  is  an  osteo- 
pathic physician  and  surgeon  in  Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Crowder 
(Mildred  Corfman)  announce  the  birth 
of  Paul  David  Crowder  on  March  21, 
at  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1926 

Mr.,  '27,  and  Mrs.  Victor  M. 
Ewald  (Esther  Wood)  have  a third 
child,  a daughter,  born  December  17. 

Miss  Carol  Cotton  writes:  “Since 
last  year  this  time  I’ve  acquired  a 
membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Sigma 
Xi,  a Ph.D.  in  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  a Civil 
Service  job  as  psychologist  in  a branch 
of  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research 
child  guidance  clinic." 

Miss  Helen  M.  Ritter,  x’26,  is  a 
matron  at  a recreational  center  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Robert  S.  Boc\,  x'26,  is  an  interior 
decorator  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Io  Marie  Starr,  x’26,  is  a sight- 
saving  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Jackson,  Michigan. 

Alexander  Ryb urn,  x'26,  is  manager 
of  a hotel  and  citrus  grove  at  Vero 
Beach,  Florida. 

Anthony  Bertrand  Segur,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Segur  (Charlotte  Payne ) 
was  born  on  April  1,  1940,  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinois. 

1928 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  Rohrbough 
(Martha  Waugh)  announce  the  birth 
of  their  fourth  child,  Nancy  Beatrice, 
on  February  1,  in  Godfrey,  Illinois. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Twiddy  (Dons 
Simonds ) have  moved  to  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  where  Mr.  Twiddy  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Terminix  Company. 

Miss  Eleanor  Barnard  and  Herbert 
Thornblade  were  married  on  March  70, 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Thornblade  will  continue  her  teaching 
in  school  music  at  Miss  Fine’s  school 
in  Princeton  until  the  end  of  this  term. 
Mr.  Thornblade,  a New  York  Uni- 
versity graduate,  is  an  engineer  with 
the  New  York  City  Edison  Company. 

Frederic\  M.  Roberts,  x’28,  is  a job 
analyst  with  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Seames,  K’28,  is 
teaching  in  a nursery  school  in  New 
York  City. 


British  Empire  ( Contd .) 

pass  in  these  recent  years  to  leave  room 
for  smug  optimism.  Mr.  Everson  may 
get  his  wish.  The  hour  may  strike  for 
the  British  Empire  to  join  in  the  dust 
of  the  ages  "the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome." 

But  should  that  happen,  let  no  iso- 
lationist think  that  the  United  States 
will  remain  unscathed.  When  the 
British  navy  no  longer  patrols  the  Seven 
Seas,  when  Japan  rules  the  Pacific,  when 
Germany  controls  the  trade  of  Mexico 
and  South  America,  and  the  Third 
International  continues  to  undermine 
our  institutions,  this  land  will  be  no 
“Shangri-La,”  no  secure  repository  of 
free  and  democratic  culture.  “Freedom 
is  the  delicate  flower  of  a mature 
civilization.”  Nowhere  has  it  flourished 
better  than  on  English  soil.  And  if  ever 
it  be  cut  down  by  Nazi  axe  or  Soviet 
sickle,  that  will  be  an  ill  day,  the  be- 
ginning of  a dark  age,  not  only  for  the 
British  but  for  us  Americans  and  for 
all  the  world. 

I believe,  however,  that  the  spirit  of 
destruction  may  yet  be  vanquished, 
and  I have  hope  that  long  after  Mr. 
Everson  is  gathered  to  his  fathers — 
fifteen  English  and  one  Dutch — the 
British  Empire  with  its  great  Domin- 
ions may  continue  to  be,  in  friendly 
accord  with  the  United  States,  a 
powerful  protector  of  true  civilization. 


1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Waldeck 
(Helen  Penni man)  announce  the  birth 
of  Peter  Bruce  on  April  6.  Their  other 
children  are  Bob,  age  4,  and  Carol, 
two.  They  live  in  Grosse  lie,  Michigan. 

For  a “Johnny  Appleseed”  program 
presented  by  the  Music  and  Speech 
Departments  of  Ashland  College,  Ash- 
land, Ohio,  Miss  Eunice  L.  Kettering, 
head  of  the  Music  Department  of  Ash- 
land College,  was  the  composer  of  a 
musical  setting  of  Vachel  Lindsay’s 
poem,  “In  Praise  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed"  given  over  station  WTAM, 
Cleveland,  on  April  14.  Miss  Kathleen 
Norris,  ’39,  of  the  Ashland  College 
Piano  faculty,  played  the  piano  ac- 
companiment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacl{  W.  Schaefer 
(Eugenia  Ives ) and  their  three  children, 
Carl  Walter  II,  five,  Christopher 
Pomeroy,  three,  and  Susan  Hammond, 
one,  have  moved  from  Hamden  to 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  Mr. 
Schaefer  is  editor  of  the  ]Jew  Haven 
Journal-Courier. 

Mrs.  HarrisonT.  Poston  (Martha  Lee), 
x'29,  is  secretary  to  the  Registrar  of 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar, 
Virginia. 

Samuel  G.  Lutz,  x'29,  Is  assistant 
professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at 


Southern  Methodist  University  in 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Miss  Velma  Minium,  x'29, JS  teach- 
ing music  in  the  public  schools  of  Butler 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Marian  W.  FJims,  x’29,  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  High  School. 

Milton  A.  Drescher,  x’29,  is  head 
assistant  in  the  science  department  of 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

1930 

Miss  Jessie  Lou  Bramm,  after  teach- 
ing in  Rainelle,  West  Virginia,  for  the 
past  three  years,  will  be  found  next  fall 
in  Bramwell,  West  Virginia,  teaching 
music  in  the  grades  and  high  school. 
She  would  enjoy  seeing  or  hearing  of 
any  Oberlinites  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  K.  Platt 
(Martha  Rugh)  of  Minneapolis,  have 
a daughter,  Louise  Platt,  born  April  15. 
Vincent  Platt  is  three. 

Miss  Josephine  Z echman,  K’30,  is  an 
elementary  teacher  in  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

W.  Leas  Housley,  x’30,  is  a chemist 
with  the  Republic  Stamping  and 
Enameling  Company  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Martha  Hoffman  is  teaching 
Art  and  English  at  Point  Place  Junior 
High  School  for  the  Toledo  Board  of 
Education. 

1931 

Miss  Edna  Plummer  was  married  in 
June,  1939,  to  John  W.  Kearns.  She  is 
continuing  to  teach  Latin  in  Westport, 
Connecticut. 

Miss  Phillis  M.  Keeney  and  Edward 
L.  McCandless  were  married  on  July 
22,  in  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presby- 
terian church  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Miss  Laura  E.  Richards,  ’32,  was  one 
of  the  wedding  party.  Mr.  McCandless, 
a graduate  of  Carnegie  Tech,  has  a 
Doctor’s  degree  in  Metallurgy  and  has 
been  elected  to  Tau  Beta  Pi  and  Sigma 
Xi.  They  are  living  in  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Timberman  is  playing 
the  lead  in  a revival  of  Lysistrata  by 
Aristophanes  at  the  Irving  Theatre  in 
New  York  City.  The  production 
opened  March  4. 

Miss  Ida  May  Flicl{inger  will  direct 
a new  camp  for  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
Arlington  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
vicinity  at  Chopowamsic  Recreation 
Area  south  of  Washington  from  June 
19  to  August  7. 

Barron  K.  Alber,  x’31,  is  a radio 
engineer  with  the  Bendix  Company  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Jacl{  C.  Foote,  x’31,  received  his  de- 
gree from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1934,  and  is  now  with  the  firm  of 
Doherty,  Rumble,  Butler,  Mitchell, 
and  Sullivan  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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JJorbert  Schapiro,  x’31,  is  an  en- 
gineer analyst  with  the  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  Company  of  Barberton,  Ohio. 
He  and  Mrs.  Schapiro  live  in  Wads- 
worth. 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Sowers,  x’31,  is 
teaching  music  and  English  in  the 
Pyengyang  Foreign  School  in  Korea. 

Miss  Frances  S.  Wallace,  x’31,  is 
teaching  third  grade  in  the  Jefferson 
School  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

1932 

Miss  Anne  Hitzhusen  and  David 
Smith  were  married  April  1,  and  they 
are  living  in  Narberth,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Toms  (Paroda 
Dunning ) took  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  National 
Cathedral  to  give  in  drama  and  music 
the  early  evolution  of  Easter  ceremonies 
in  the  church. 

Richard  L.  Flynn,  father  of  Miss 
Florence  Flynn,  who  teaches  in  the 
Longfellow  school  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
died  recently.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Father-and-Son  movement  in  1918,  and 
a boys’  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  for 
34  years. 

Miss  Ethel  R.  Olson,  x'32,  is  a 
doctor’s  assistant  at  the  Winona  Clinic, 
Winona,  Minnesota. 

Frederick  R.  Louis,  x’32,  is  a registered 
architect  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Thomas  K.  Ford,  x’32,  is  a journalist 
on  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Dispatch. 

Richard  H.  Pew,  x’32,  is  Manager 
of  the  Lora-Locke  Hotel  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas. 

Carleton.  E.  Wilder,  x'32,  is  a clerk 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Leonard  B.  Wilder,  x’32,  received 
his  A.B.  degree  from  Baldwin- Wallace 
College  in  1931,  and  his  M.A.  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1933,  and  is 
now  teaching  in  the  Adult  High  School 
in  Cleveland. 

1933 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Smith  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  David 
Lionel,  on  April  6,  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Edwin  Schmitkons 
of  Chicago  announce  the  birth  of  a son 
on  March  25. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ready  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter  in 
February.  Mr.  Ready  is  supervisor  of 
the  Department  of  Music  at  Mercers- 
burg  Academy  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Whipple  (Carolyn 
Garner ) and  their  year  and  a half  old 
son  have  recently  moved  to  Floral  Park, 
Long  Island,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
Oberlin  friends. 

Mrs.  Warren  Wright  (Janie  Eberlein ) 
writes:  “My  husband  and  I met  in  a 


stock  company,  where  we  were  both 
acting.  He  was  the  leading  man  and 
we  were  doing  some  radio  work  at  that 
time.  Since  then  we  have  both  con- 
tinued to  work  wherever  possible  in 
both  dramatic  fields.  We  have  been 
directing  a little  theater  group  jointly 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that,  doing  what  is  very  in- 
teresting to  us — experimental  pro- 
ductions in  religious  drama  in  the 
church-  -this  last  year  producing  ‘The 
Coming  of  Christ’  and  ‘Good  Friday,’ 
both  by  John  Masefield.  Our  interests 
really  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  more 
mechanized  arts  —radio,  television,  and 
movies.  We  are  just  beginning  these 
last  few  months  to  work  in  television 
broadcasting.  Warren  is  directing  ‘tele- 
casts’ at  the  Philco  experimental  sta- 
tion, while  I do  my  share,  acting  and 
helping  with  production.’’ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Duncan 
(Margaret  Vining)  have  a daughter, 
Nancy  Clark,  born  January  6,  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Minor  ( Chris - 
tine  Carr ) announce  the  birth  of  a son, 
David  Carr  Minor,  on  April  17,  in 
Batavia,  New  York. 

John  Harger  Stewart  was  born  on 
March  31,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil 
Stewart  (Marian  Harger ) of  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wason,  x'33,  is  a 
C.B.S.  news  correspondent  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  during  the  present  crisis. 
Miss  Wason  also  represents  the  Trans- 
radio  News. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Margaret 
Whittlesey  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, to  Curtis  Anderson  has  been 
announced.  Miss  Whittlesey  is  a 
graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  took 
her  Master’s  degree  in  Medical  Social 
Work  at  the  Simmons  College  School 
of  Social  Work.  She  is  now  in  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Providence. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  Assistant  Director  of 
Admissions  and  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments at  Oberlin.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  in  July. 

Robert  D.  Olson,  x’33,  is  an  ac- 
countant with  the  Kysor  Heater 
Company  in  Cadillac,  Michigan. 

Miss  Helen  Spnetsma,  x'33,  is  per- 
sonnel director  at  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Company  in  Chicago. 

Miss  Margaret  Horner,  x'33,  is  a 
collateral  clerk  with  the  Federal  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

1934 

Robert  A.  Bakeman,  husband  of 
Jessie  Harden  Bakeman,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  in  Denver,  Colorado.  Mrs. 
Bakeman  will  finish  her  work  with  the 
Chicago  Relief  Administration  May  1, 
and  join  her  husband. 


Robert  Eisenhauer,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Lorain  Journal,  is  now  work- 
ing on  the  Cleveland  FJews. 

Donald  M.  Rosenberger  is  adminis- 
trator of  the  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania, 
hospital.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Stone  and  their 
two  children  are  in  New  York  City 
where  Mr.  Stone  works  for  the  Mallory 
Hat  Company.  He  mentions  seeing 
Charles  Klock,  Jr.,  and  John  Brown, 
Jr-,  ’.33- 

Miss  Shirley  Graham  is  at  Yale 
University  working  on  a Ph.D.  degree. 
She  writes:  “Most  of  my  work  is  in 
drama  and  music.  Days  and  nights 
merge  in  German,  French,  Italian, 
Tudor  Drama,  Play  Sets,  Designs, 
Production  Books,  Wagner,  Shakes- 
peare, Maxwell  Anderson,  Noel 
Coward  - Hellzapoppin!” 

William  O.  Tufts,  Jr.,  played  during 
the  festival  of  organ  music  sponsored 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists 
recently.  Mr.  Tufts,  who  is  organist 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  chose  the  works  of  American 
composers  for  his  program. 

Miss  Honora  M.  FJoyes,  x'34,  is 
teaching  in  the  State  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs.  Ad  H.  Karns  (Margaret  E. 
White),  x’34,  is  associated  with  her 
husband  who  is  a theatrical  producer 
and  director.  Their  permanent  home 
is  in  Canton,  Ohio,  but  they  are  at 
present  in  New  York  City. 

Fred  W.  Davis,  x’34,  is  teaching  at 
the  Georgetown  Preparatory  School  in 
Garrett  Park,  Maryland. 

Franklin  M.  Biebel,  x’34,  is  assistant 
professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Art 
Department  of  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Stanley  L.  Mayo,  x’34,  is  working 
with  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Company 
in  Freeport,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  J.  Lindenberg 
(Ruth  Zittel)  moved  from  Philadelphia 
to  Chicago  in  September,  1939.  Mr. 
Lindenberg  is  head  of  Group  Activities 
in  the  Jewish  Peoples  Institute,  and 
Mrs.  Lindenberg  is  supervisor  of 
nurses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Clinics. 

1935 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Margaiet 
C.  Moore  to  Robert  G.  Lutz  has  been 
announced.  The  marriage  will  take 
place  the  last  of  June. 

Miss  Eleanor  H.  Clark  was  married 
to  Andrew  G.  Toussaint  of  Agawam, 
Massachusetts,  on  April  6,  at  Brimneld, 
Massachusetts.  One  of  the  attendants 
was  Miss  Priscilla  Claflin,  36.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Toussaint  are  living  in  Agawam. 
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Scott  B.  Elledge  has  been  awarded  the 
Cornell  Fellowship  in  English,  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Cornell  University 
for  next  year. 

Miss  Beatrice  Counts , x’35,  is  teach' 
ing  Home  Economics  at  Athens  Col- 
lege, Alabama. 

George  A.  Warp,  x’35,  is  instructor 
of  Political  Science  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Shaw,  x’35,  is  a 
style  adviser  in  the  School  Sewing 
Service  of  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Com- 
pany in  New  York  City. 

Edmund  S.  Adams,  x’35,  is  a sales 
engineer  with  the  Fiberglas  Corpora- 
tion of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1936 

Uel  McCullough  is  working  with  the 
Macfadden  Health  Organisation,  at 
present  concluding  his  winter  season 
as  swimming  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
pool  at  the  Macfadden-Deauville  Hotel 
in  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  In  June  he 
starts  his  fourth  season  as  swimming  in- 
structor at  the  Physical  Culture  Hotel 
Pool  in  Dansville,  New  York.  In  the 
meantime  he  will  drive  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  to  visit  his  sister,  Katherine, 
’32,  who  is  in  Girl  Scout  work  there. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Curtis  Miller 
(Harriet  Wright)  announce  the  birth  of 
a son,  Erwin  Henry  Miller,  on  March 
ai,  in  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Allen  Bailey,  publicity  director  of 
Oberlin  College,  attended  the  National 
Convention  of  American  College  Pub- 
licity Associations  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Bailey  is  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  chairman  of 
the  resolutions  committee,  and  is  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  association’s  of- 
ficial publication. 

Byron  Cooper,  x’36,  is  professor  of 
Geology  at  the  University  of  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Miss  Frances  H.  Reese,  x’36,  teaches 
French  at  the  Kingswood  School  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan. 

Miss  Gertrude  Ait\en,  x’36,  has  a 
contract  with  M.G.M.  at  present.  She 
has  done  radio  work  in  Honolulu  and 
has  also  worked  in  the  Community 
theater  there.  She  is  now  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Henry  Boar  dm  an  ( Marjorie 
Skinner)  writes:  “Henry  has  been  busy 
with  Easter  music.  He  directs  the  junior 
choir  at  the  Berwyn  M.  E.  Church,  a 
group  of  about  30  from  14  to  18  years. 
They  gave  one  Lenten  vesper  service 
alone,  and  combined  with  the  senior 
choir  on  five  others.  It  is  a lot  of  work 
but  it  gives  him  an  interesting  avoca- 
tion." 

Miss  Alice  Meyer  and  Francis  Fitz- 
gerald, ’32-'33,  were  married  on  October 
2I>  J939.  at  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 


Cathedral  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  a member  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra  which 
broadcasts  weekly.  He  is  instructor  at 
the  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  and  a 
member  of  the  Schola  Cantorum.  He 
has  been  taking  summer  school  work 
at  Northwestern.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  a 
member  of  the  speech  department  at 
the  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  and 
is  a member  of  the  Civic  Theatre  group. 
They  would  be  glad  to  see  Oberlin 
friends. 

1937 

Miss  Ruth  Falcl(  is  teaching  at  the 
Dixie  Junior  College  in  St.  George, 
Utah,  a school  which  is  a combination 
of  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and 
the  first  two  years  of  college.  She  directs 
a chorus,  accompanies,  has  classes  in 
elementary  and  advanced  harmony, 
Music  Appreciation,  Piano,  and  En- 
semble, is  advisor  for  the  Freshman 
girls,  and  gives  private  piano  lessons. 
She  directed  the  chorus  for  the  pageant 
given  yearly  at  Zion  National  Park  on 
Easter  Sunday. 

Miss  Virginia  Deringer  will  direct 
the  Canton  Girl  Scout  Day  Camp  this 
summer  as  well  as  act  as  a counsellor  of 
the  established  Canton  Girl  Scout 
camp.  In  September  she  will  go  to 
Syracuse  University  where  she  has 
been  awarded  a two-year  graduate  as- 
sistantship  as  a student  dean. 

William  Tibbetts  is  located  in  the 
Syracuse,  New  York,  office  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  headquarters  offices  in 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Verna  Bingham  writes:  “From 
a kindergarten  major,  my  evolution  has 
resulted  in  stenographic-secretarial  du- 
ties at  The  Woodward  Governor  Com- 
pany here  in  Rockford  (Illinois).  Pos- 
sibly you  are  better  informed  on  the 
subject  of  governors  than  I was  four 
months  ago.  Just  two  or  three  sentences 
will  bring  the  concept  'governor'  much 
closer.  Every  airplane  propeller  has  a 
governor  built  into  it.  Although  I am 
still  not  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, I do  have  an  idea  that  the  air- 
plane governor  controls  the  'bite'  of  the 
propeller  blade  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  air.  Possibly  85%  of  all 
propellers  made  are  equipped  with 
Woodward  G’s.  All  Army  and  Navy 
planes  are.  Add  to  that,  all  the  prime 
movers  for  submarines,  etc.,  are  con- 
trolled by  Woodward  Governors.  Then, 
the  TV  A dams,  etc.,  must  have  water- 
wheel  governors.  Needless  to  say,  the 
W.  G.  Co.  didn't  know  there  was  a 
special  significance  to  the  years  1929-?. 
For  a small  factory  in  a medium  sized 
town,  our  Company  is  surprisingly  up- 
to-date,  especially  in-  its  methods  of 
hiring  and  placement.  A concern  in 
New  York  City,  the  Psychological 


Corporation,  I believe  it  is,  sent  several 
of  their  men  out  to  analyze  the  types  of 
work  done  in  our  plant.  (Approxi- 
mately 275  persons.)  A set  of  aptitude 
tests  was  worked  out  on  their  findings, 
and  an  applicant  is  tested  not  against 
a general  norm  but  against  the  average 
of  our  actual  group  of  employees. 
‘Pete’  Cole  would  have  grey  hair  if  he 
could  hear  me  misusing  his  vocabulary. 
Anyway,  for  approximately  six  hours 
altogether,  I struggled  with  everything 
from  general  intelligence  tests  to  tests 
on  direction  of  motion  and  speeds  of 
pulleys — and  I took  Chemistry  instead 
of  Physics!  Surprisingly  enough,  my 
Mechanical  Drawing  score — based  on 
only  one  non-technical  test — equalled 
or  bettered  that  of  any  draftsman  in  the 
plant.  So,  today  I found  myself  being 
introduced  into  the  world  of  calipers, 
tolerances,  and  very  simple  drawing. 
The  major  part  of  my  work  is  steno- 
graphic, but  I can  operate  the  Ozalid 
print  machine  (a  sort  of  dry-process 
blueprint  maker),  and  have  cleaned  out 
the  office  supply  shelves,  so  it  certainly 
isn’t  a rut  yet." 

After  a summer  at  the  Connecticut 
State  Farm  for  Women,  Miss  Phoebe 
Eaton  spent  nine  months  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work.  A vacation 
in  Maine  and  a week’s  bicycle  trip  got 
her  all  set  for  a job  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  in  a family  and  children’s  society 
where  she  is  now  working.  She  still 
attends  classes  at  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Miss  Mary  Augspurger  was  married 
September  2,  1939,  to  William  F. 
Gerber  and  they  are  living  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  where  Mr.  Gerber  is 
attending  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Medical  School.  Mrs.  Gerber  taught 
in  West  Chester,  Ohio,  for  two  years 
after  her  graduation.  Mr.  Gerber  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  with  the  class  of 
1937- 

Miss  Anna  Brown  received  her 
Master’s  degree  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity last  October  and  was  elected 
to  Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  National 
Honorary  Sociology  Fraternity.  She 
aided  two  Indian  girls  in  getting  to 
this  country  and  they  are  now  located 
in  Colby  Junior  College  and  the  Atlanta 
School  of  Social  Work. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Anne 
Marlas  to  Gordon  Graham  has  been 
announced.  Mr.  Graham  is  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Florida  and  is 
employed  by  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America.  Miss  Marks  is  working  at 
the  Bain  Travel  Service  in  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  in  New  York  City.  The 
wedding  is  to  be  some  time  this  summer. 

Robert  Diehm  is  employed  in  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Nela  Park  in 
Cleveland.  He  is  also  studying  at  the 
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Cleveland  Law  School  and  was  recently 
initiated  into  Delta  Theta  Phi,  law 
fraternity. 

Ben  L.  Tufts  was  the  guest  on  the 
“Station  PDS  Presents”  program  of 
Station  WMAL,  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  March  19. 

Miss  Helen  Fairbanks  is  school  and 
reference  assistant  at  one  of  the  east 
side  branches  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Phyllis  Pearson  was  initiated 
into  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  national  honor- 
ary society  for  women  in  Education,  at 
Syracuse  University,  on  April  17.  She 
is  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
at  Syracuse,  taking  the  Dean  of  Wo- 
men's course  in  Personnel. 

Dr.  Phyllis  Dingman,  x’37,  is  a 
veterinarian  in  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Randall  (Ruth 
Werner ),  x’37,  received  her  A.B.  degree 
from  Flora  Stone  Mather  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1938, 
and  is  now  secretary  in  the  music  de- 
partment of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Miss  Elsie  Ruland,  x’37,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Syracuse  University  in  1938, 
and  is  now  librarian  at  the  Bainbridge 
Free  Library,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 

Miss  Dorothy  DeLay,  x’37,  rs  a 
student  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School 
in  New  York  Gity. 

Miss  Jean  E.  Phelps,  x’37,  is  teaching 
first  grade  in  Wellington,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Sherman  FJeuschel  ( Virginia 
Smith),  x’37,  is  a junior  geologist  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Forrest  Frye  (Virginia  Rhoads), 
x’37,  is  a fashion  artist  for  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Company  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

1938 

Miss  Dorothy  Hay  ford  has  been  ini- 
tiated into  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  national 
honorary  for  women  in  Education  at 
Syracuse  University.  Miss  Hayford  is 
studying  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Mary 
Taylor,  ’40,  and  Wendell  Hin\ey  has 
been  announced. 

Miss  Margaret  Phillips  has  accepted 
a position  with  the  Greenwich  Savings 
Bank  in  New  York  City.  Miss  Phillips 
studied  at  Katharine  Gibbs  School  and 
worked  temporarily  with  Elisabeth 
Arden,  cosmetic  firm. 

Miss  Helen  Foster  is  working  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Entomology  Depart- 
ment of  Ward’s  Natural  Science  Es- 
tablishment in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Will  Heiser  is  advisor  for  one  of  the 
Hi-Y  clubs  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  will 


come  to  Oberlin  in  June  to  bring  four 
delegates  to  the  National  Hi-Y  Congress. 

Sanford  Dubin  is  working  on  his 
Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia  University. 
He  recently  published  an  article, 
“Verbal  Attitude  Scores  from  Re- 
sponses Obtained  in  the  Projective 
Technique”  in  The  Journal  of  Socio- 
rnetry,  Volume  III,  number  1. 

Miss  Kathleen  Thompson  was  the 
featured  guest  soloist  on  “Musical 
Americana,"  the  program  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  on  April  n.  Miss  Thompson 
is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  this  year.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.,  ’06,  and  Mrs.  Emmett 
Thompson. 

Miss  Betty  Palmer,  x'38,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1938,  and 
is  now  secretary  to  J udge  Robert  Ogden 
in  Dallas. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Blair  (Mary  Frances 
Scott),  x’38,  was  graduated  from 
Indiana  University  in  1938,  and  is  now 
a graduate  assistant  in  psychology 
there. 

1939 

Charles  FJixon  has  been  awarded  the 
President  White  Fellowship  in  Political 
and  Social  Science  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Cornell  University,  for  next 
year. 

Milford  Carlson  is  working  for  the 
American  Viscose  Company  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  is  continuing 
his  course  in  Accounting  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Rich  is  doing  radio  work  in 
New  York  City.  He  recently  saw 
William  Davis,  '37,  and  James  Good- 
rich, ’38,  at  a University  of  Southern 
California  basketball  game  at  Berkeley, 
California. 

Rich  Ranney,  x’39,  is  now  an  interne 
in  the  Chicago  Office  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Department,  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division.  He  is  doing  gradu- 
ate work  in  Personnel  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  also.  In  a 
recent  trip  to  Washington,  he  saw 
John  Schwertman,  x’39,  and  David 
Burgess. 

C.  Phillip  Seither,  x'39,  is  now 
Secretary  of  Admissions  for  the  Nation- 
al Park  College  in  Forest  Glen,  Mary- 
land. 

Miss  Virginia  Tuttle,  x’39,  is  an  as' 
sistant  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Charles  F.  Whipple,  x’39,  is  a radio 
announcer  on  Station  WDAN,  Dan- 
ville, Illinois. 

Miss  Constance  Warner  recently  re- 
turned to  Northfield,  Massachusetts, 
from  an  eleven-day  ski  trip  of  the 


Mock  Convention  (Cont.) 

The  civil  liberties  plank  was  actively 
debated,  finally  included  a demand  for 
a federal  anti-lynching  law,  abolish- 
ment of  the  teachers’  oath.  It  also  de- 
manded the  right  of  a civil  trial  for  all 
conscientious  objectors  in  time  of  war 
to  determine  whether  their  opposition 
to  war  is  sincere.  If  deemed  sincere, 
such  individuals  would  be  permitted  to 
serve  the  government  in  a non-military 
capacity. 

The  national  defense  plank  favored 
additional  appropriations  for  defense 
of  our  shores  by  army,  navy  and  coast 
defense  forces;  called  for  national 
ownership  and  control  of  the  munitions 
industry;  and  demanded  abolition  of 
compulsory  military  training  in  colleges. 

In  the  finance  plank,  the  convention 
went  on  record  as  favoring  reduction  of 
federal  expenditures  “to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  without  causing  human 
suffering,  or  impairing  governmental 
efficiency."  The  present  policy  of 
governmental  purchase  of  gold  and 
silver  on  the  open  market  was  con- 
demned. Additional  pensions  for  war 
veterans  were  opposed  in  a separate 
plank.  Other  planks  had  to  do  with 
agriculture  and  relief. 

Flagging  spirits  of  weary  delegates 
at  the  final  session  on  the  platform 
were  revived  by  several  proposals 
which  were  vociferously  applauded 
but  as  loudly  voted  down.  One  such 
proposal  demanded  park  benches  in  the 
arboretum  and  on  the  campus,  scholar- 
ships for  all  students  having  an  average 
grade  of  “C”  or  less,  no  classes  on 
Good  Friday  and  Armistice  Day.  An- 
other demanded  formation  of  a new 
federal  department  to  be  responsible 
for  the  elevation  of  American  humor 
to  a higher  level,  to  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  Horton,  Oberlin  Alum- 
nus and  comedian  of  stage  and  screen. 
Another  demanded  that  Congressman 
White’s  keynote  speech  be  expunged 
from  the  record  as  inconsistent  with 
the  platform  drawn  up  by  the  con- 
vention. 


American  Youth  Hostels  Staff.  The 
group  of  14  attended  jumping  cham- 
pionship meets  in  New  Hampshire, 
skied  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains  at 
Mont  St.  Castin  near  Lake  Beauport 
(the  oldest  agricultural  settlement  in 
Canada),  at  Meredith,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  on  Mt.  Washington  s Sher- 
burne Trail,  spent  three  days  in  Maine, 
and  took  a trip  to  Vallee  Junction, 
Canada. 

Miss  Miriam  Whitehead  received  her 
cap  at  the  Frances  Payne  Bolton  School 
of  Nursing  recently. 

Reginald  Twiggs  is  with  the  Fran 
Murray  Studios,  advertising  artists,  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 
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Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  J.  Holmes  Ford,  ’23,  1275  Colorado 
Blvd.,  Eagle  Rock. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Richard  Currier,  K’27,  1800  Rose  Villa,  Pasadena. 
Treas.:  Charles  L.  Stocker,  ’30,  812  Mateo  St.,  Los 
Angeles. 

San  Diego,  California 

Pres.:  Dorothy, E.  Wright,  ’17,  2366  Front  St.,  San  Diego. 
Vice-Pres.:  Frank  O.  Wells,  ’95-’99,  4367  Arista  Drive. 
Sec.:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Famine,  x'36,  2211  Hickory  Street. 
Treas.:  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Bond,  '27,  625  Broadway,  San  Diego. 

Northern  California  (San  Francisco) 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  A.  Fraser,  ’21,  2240  Green  St.  San 
Francisco. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Pres.:  Robert  Ewalt,  ’07,  2354  Elm  St.,  Denver. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Roy  Carpenter,  ’07,  2201  Eudora  St. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Elbert  M.  Shelton,  ’18,  Amity  Rd.,  Bethany 
Connecticut. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Curtis,  ’24,  141  Thornton 
St.,  Hamden. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Council 

Chm.:  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  ’16,  5617  Dorchester  Ave„ 
Chicago. 

Treas.:  R.  Jack  Herberts,  ’22,  208  S.  LaSalle  St. 

Sec.:  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03,  1641  Farwell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Members:  Mrs.  Edward  J.  F.  Young,  ’26,  211  S.  Park 
Rd.,  La  Grange. 

Mrs.  Homer  Bundy,  x’23,  707  N.  Kenilworth  Ave., 
Oak  Park. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Galloway,  ’16,  810  Ingleside  PI.,  Evanston. 
Edward  A.  Mosher,  ’32,  6940  Clyde  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Frederick  Brewster,  ’37,  629  Foster  St.,  Evanston. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Pres.:  Chandler  M.  Brooks,  '28,  312  E.  Lake  Ave., 
Baltimore. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  E.  Andrews,  ’17,  200  E.  24th  St., 
Baltimore. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Thomas  E.  Harris,  ’33,  41  Bowdoin  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Sec.:  Sibyl  L.  Greenwood,  ’38,  14  John  Eliot  Sq., 
Roxbury. 

Western  Massachusetts 

Pres.:  Robert  Bartlett,  ’21,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Vice-Pres.:  E.  S.  Elizabeth  Craig,  ’28,  55  Dresser  St., 
Chicopee. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Merton  Cottrell,  ’32,  c/o  Eastern 
Slates  Farmers  Exchange. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Pres.:  William  T.  Matters.  Jr.,  '32,  7345  Ironwood 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  S.  Lyle  Hudson,  ’28,  53  Mt.  Vernon  Ave., 
Gross  Point  Farms,  Mich. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Judith  S.  Wardwell,  ’32,  17110  3rd  Ave., 
Apt.  D-7. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Pres.:  Charles  E.  Vogan,  ’32,  322  Washi  ngton  Street,  N.  E. 
Sec-Treas.:  Mrs.  Carl  N.  Mapcs,  x’17  322  College  Ave.,S.E. 
5°c.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Humiston,  x’32,  428  N.  Mul- 
berry St.,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Gorsuch,  ’18,  1111  Chippewa  Drive,  S.  E. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Pres.:  Bradford  R.  Stetson,  ’25,  4308  B rook  Ave. 
Vjce-Prcs.:  Bessie  Kubach,  ’28,  Hotel  Angus,  St.  Paul. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  I.  Lindquist,  3423  Pleasant  Ave. .Minn. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Judson  Pyle,  ’13,  2720  W.  26lh  St.,  Minn. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Pres.:  Mrs.  William  R.  Brown,  ’24,  Quivira  Lakes,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Howard  Hull,  ’22,  Quivira  Lakes,  Kansas  City. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

l>res;i  Mrs.  Ceorgc  D.  Cobaugh,  ’27,  7705  Brookline 

I errace. 

Sec.-Treas  : Mrs.  Edward  H.  Tenney,  '0.1,  546  Oakwood 
Ave.,  Webster  Groves. 


Omaha,  Nebraska 

C'Y:/r'r  L°Pm,U’  ’,96’  3401  Poppleron  Avenue. 

T Clark''  °7'  5120  Uapital  Avenue. 

Ireas.:  William  Smails,  ’10,  5115  Lafayette  Avenue 


Buffalo,  New  York 

Pres.:  Joseph  Wincenc,  ’37,  Shislcr  Road,  Clarence. 
Vice-Pres.:  Georgeanna  Quackenbush,  ’38,  70  Rich- 
mond Ave. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Alan  Whcelock,  240  Voorhecs  Ave. 

Treas.:  Doris  Flierl,  ’34,  276  Highgate  Ave. 


Spokane,  Washington 

Pres.:  Frederick  G.  Fulton,  ’07,  1015  East  32nd  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Wray  D.  Farmin,  ’23,  454  West  17th  Ave. 
Sec.:  Violet  W.  Starkweather,  ’14,  E.  35-28th  Ave. 
Treas.:  Earl  W.  Pettibone,  ’01,  615  Old  National  Bank 
Building. 


Ithaca,  New  York 

Pres.:  Laurence  H.  MacDanicls,  ’12,  422  Chestnut  St. 
Sec.:  Wayne  A.  Bowers,  ’38,  116  Oak  Street. 

New  York  City 

Pres.:  Philip  Kelscr,  ’22,  65  East  55th. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Martin  Dodge,  ’15,  355  Riverside. 
Vice-Pres.:  George  Biro,  ’34,  Hotel  White,  Lexington 
Ave.  at  37th  St. 

Cor. -Sec.:  Robert  M.  Gendall,  ’38,  333  N.  Forest  Ave., 
Rockville  Centre. 

Treas.:  Dean  H.  Kelsey,  ’34,  34  Winnebago  Rd.,  Tuckahoe, 
N.  Y. 

Rochester,  New  York 

Pres.:  Kenneth  Storandt,  ’33,  1305  Dewey  Avenue. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Helen  Wilson,  ’39,  262  Hazelwood 

Terrace. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Pres.:  Cerdic  Jones,  ’34,  26  Franklin  St.,  Weedsport. 
Vice-Pres.:  Hilda  Ewing,  201  W.  Beard  Ave.,  Syracuse. 
Sec.:  Ruth  Zurfluh,  ’23,  920  Madison  St.,  Syracuse. 

Tri-City,  New  York  (Troy,  Albany,  Schenectady) 

Pres.:  Dr.  Everett  W.  Thatcher,  ’26,  2221  Almeria  Rd., 
Schenectady. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Baker,  ’10,  1039  Maryland 
Ave.,  Schenectady. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  H.  Deane  Phillips,  ’10,  49  Winne  Road,  Delmar. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Kenneth  Darling,  503  Malvern  Road,  Akron. 
Sec.:  Mrs.  James  Alpeter,  ’34,  c/o  Police  Court. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  John  Kittelberger. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Dr.  John  H.  Allensworth. 

Vice-Pres.:  Hester  Jane  Johnston,  ’33,  817  12th  St.,  N.  E. 
Canton. 

Sec.:  Jane  Lee,  ’31,  1249  Fulton  Rd.,  Canton. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  John  G.  Young,  ’31,  1511  Norwood  Place, 
N.  W.,  Canton. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Joseph  W.  Meriam,  ’90-’93,  2727  Cranlyn  Road, 
Shaker  Heights. 

Vice-Pres.:  Edwina  Jones,  ’17,  2525  Euclid  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  W.  Culver  Hale,  ’33,  1874  Colonnade. 
Sec.:  Mabel  Baker,  ’12,  7338  Euclid  Avenue. 

Treas.:  Louis  Peirce.  ’28,  500  Hanna  Building. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Karl  Zeller,  ’99,  231  N.  Stanwood  Rd. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Overholt,  ’07,  288  East  16ih  Avenue. 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Lowell  Gray,  ’19,  301  Harries  Bldg. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  John  Von  Derau,  ’32,  607  Miami 
Chapel  Rd. 

Sec.:  Virginia  Bricn,  ’38,  46  Maple  St.,  Osborn. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Floyd  Radabaugh,  ’14,  1110  Jefferson  Ave. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Robert  Arthur,  ’29,  2708  Goddard  Rd. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Clarence  Hufford,  T6.  2439  Orchard  Rd. 
Sec.-Treas.:  George  White,  ’30,  2028  Uptou  Road. 
Soc.  Chm.:  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wall,  ’28,  2453  Lunaire  Drive. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Yocom,  ’33,  2241  Cordova  Avenue. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Walton,  ’23.  49  Maple  Dr. 

Oregon 

Pres.:  Pliny  O.  Clark,  ’03,  3814  S.  E.  26th  Ave.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Hcrrcn,  ’01,  5011  S.  E.  Carlton  St 
Portland. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Courtland  L.  Booth,  ’08,  2444  S.  E.  Clinton 
St.,  Portland. 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:  Ford  E.  Curtis,  ’18,  507  Glen  Arden  Drive. 
Vice-1  res.:  Mrs  R C.  Scott,  ’22.  2494  Pcrrysvillc  Ave. 
Ireas.:  George  M.Dougall, ’28,  562  Pasadena  Ave.  Wil- 

ktnsburg. 

Rcc.  See.:  Mrs.  O.  E.  Brarulcr.,  1517  Barnsdalc  Strce. 
Lor.  Sec.:  George  B.  Hatch,  '28,  .1816  Beechwnod  Blvd 


Chicago,  Illinois,  Men’s  Club 

Pres.:  Frederic  Brewster,  ’37,  629  Foster  St.,  Evanston. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  J.  F.  Young,  ’26,  211  S.  Park  Rd.. 
LaGrange. 

Vice-Pres.:  Margarita  Ewald,  ’30,  1100  N.  La  Salle  St. 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Verner  J.  Swanson,  ’27,  143  Clinton 
Ave.,  Elmhurst. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitney,  x’25,  11534  Hale  Avenue. 
Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  S.  H.  Price,  ’93,  7202  S.  Shore  Drive. 

North  Shore  Women’s  Club  (Evanston,  Illinois) 

Pres.:  Mrs.  W.  Marshall  Galloway,  ’16,  810  Ingleside  Place, 
Evanston. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  James  S.  Butler,  ’19,  3021  Hartzell  St., 
Evanston. 

Sec.:  Ethel  M.  Cain,  ’ 1 1 -’  1 2 , 21 10  Livingston,  Evanston. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Priebe,  Jr.,  ’29,  1242  Isabella  St., 
Wilmette. 


Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Women’s  Club 

Chm. : Mrs.  Homer  Bundy,  x’23,  707  N.  Kenilworth  Ave., 
Oak  Park. 

Co-Chm.:  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  Grant,  ’31,  706  William  St., 
River  Forest. 

Sec.:  Mercy  Hooker,  ’13,  5900  Glenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

New  York  City  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Elmina  Lucke,  ’12,  501  W.  113th  Street. 

Vice-Pres.:  Jean  Kallenberg,  ’23,  26  E.  10th  St.,  Apt.  10G. 

Cor.  Vice-Pres.:  D’Etta  Brown  Dodge,  355  Riverside  Dr. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Edith  M.  Carson,  ’23,  89  Eastchester  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack,  ’06,  320  E.  53rd  St. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  James  F.  Faunce,  ’30,  681  Morclcy  Avenue. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  John  Prosser,  K’10,  584  Crestview. 

Rec.  Sec.:  Mrs.  James  Alpeter,  ’34,  c/o  Police  Court. 

Cor.  Sec.:  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bolingbroke,  K’17,  558  Orlando 
Avenue. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  Galen  Roush,  ’34,  307  Ovcrwood  Rd., 
R.  D.  7. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Brooks,  ’25,  183S  Rosemont  Rd., 
East  Cleveland 

Vice-Pres.  and  Chm.  of  Prog.  Corn.:  Mrs.  C.  W.  Law- 
rence, '27.  18320  Scottsdale  Blvd.,  Shaker  Heights 

Vice-Pres.  and  Chm.  of  Membership  Com.:  Mrs.  Mer- 
ritt Vickery.  To.  I S 1 S3  Clifton  Rd..  Lakewood 

Sec.:  Mrs.  Edmond  Powers,  '24.  20502  Stratford  Rd., 
Rocky  River 

Treas.:  June  Aingworth,  ’25,  21  SOI  Euclid  Avenue. 
Euclid,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Willard  Holcomb,  2304  Kensington  Rd. 

Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Howell,  1433  Inglis  Ave. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  W.  L.  McDaniel,  ’22,  849  Thomas  Rd. 

Treas.:  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hendrickson,  108  N.  Cassingham  Rd. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  Women’s  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Theodore  Yocom,  ’33,  2241  Cordova  Aye. 

Sec.:  Mrs.  William  Croysdale,  K’32,  S.  Main  St., 
Hubbard. 

Hawaii  Club 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Kenneth  Holt,  ’28,  Central  Union  Church 
Honolulu. 

Vice-Pres.:  William  H.  Livingston,  ’33,  P.  O.  Box  245.  Ewa. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Ronald  Q.  Smith,  ’14-T8,  3753  Sierra 
Drive,  Honolulu. 

Coun.:  Helen  Gosling,  ’34,  2209  McKinley  St.,  Honolulu 

Peiping,  China 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Smith,  ’12,  Ycnching  University. 

Sec.-Treas.:  Hsueh  C.  Chou,  ’19,  Yenching  University. 

Japan 

Pres.:  Hiroshi  Hatanaka,  '10,  Kobe  College,  Kobe,  Japan, 

Vice-Pres.:  Miehio  Kozaki,  T7,  14  Reinanzaka,  Akasaka. 
Tokyo. 

Sec.  Aiji  Takeuchi.  ’28  Okaday  ama,  Nishinomiya. 


Directors  Who  Direct 

One  of  the  long-established  practices  of  The  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  is  that  its  directors  take  active  part 
in  the  administration  of  bank  affairs. 

Men  and  women  of  means  have  come  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  fact  in  estate  management,  and 
employ  Cleveland  Trust  facilities  for  property  and 
income  management,  including  investments,  taxes 
and  other  burdensome  matters. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  offers  nearly 
50  years’  experience  in  estate  management. 

Ask  at  any  Cleveland  Trust  Bank,  or  write  for 
booklet  “Unusual  Group  Judgment  to  Protect 
Your  Estate,  Income,  Family.” 


CO  TRUSTEE,  THE  CLEVELAND  FOUNDATION 


